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THE OUTLOOK. 


HERE has been no material change in English pub- 

lic affairs during the past week. Mr. Gladstone 

has made another noble speech on the Reform bill, 
and that measure has passed its second reading by the 
magnificent majority of 130; a result which shows 
the inherent strength of Liberalism, and which will 
do something to reinvigorate public confidence in the 
Ministry. As in all his previous administrations, 
Mr. Gladstone’s dealing with home affairs is in the 
highest degree progressive, intelligent, and states- 
manlike. There is no doubt that the Egyptian com- 
plication irritates and disgusts him as a wholly un- 
necessary entanglement, which confuses the public 


mind and disturbs the onward movement of politi- . 


cal reform in England. It may be said, in a rough 


way, that Liberal administrations have generally 
been strong in domestic administration and weak in 
foreign administration ; while Conservative cabinets 
have sacrificed home matters for the sake of a vigor- 
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ous and showy foreign policy. 


Union has pointed out, the mind of the English Min- 
istry on the Egyptian matters is beyond the reach of 
newspaper intelligence or intuition; the Ministers 
keep their own counsel, and are probably very much 
in the dark themselves. One thing, however, is 
clearly evident : that the English protectorate on the 
Nile, which in the logic of events is apparently in- 
evitable, is distasteful to Mr. Gladstone and to a 
majority of his Cabinet. Their principles and 
their pledges, reiterated again and again, com- 
mit them to a policy of non-interference in Egypt, 
while, on the other hand, the necessities of the 
situation, for which they are not responsible, will 
probably force upon them in the end the assumption 


of a power and responsibility which they are endeavor- 


ing toavoid. At present Egypt is in astate of chaos ; 
the reforms, financial and official, which the English 
officials are anxious to make, meet with the unquali- 


fied hostility of the Egyptian Government, and as 


England is unwilling to force them upon Egypt the 
country is practically without any Government. Of 
course this state of things cannot continue long ; the 
Ministry will have to decide either to leave Egypt to 
its fate or to step in and govern it ; there is no other 
alternative, and the present position is so perilous 
that any disaster in the Soudan might overthrow the 
Ministry. 


Co-operative farming has not yet proved a success. 
The two experiments which have been carried on in 
England have practically failed, although the failure 
has inflicted no burden upon those who went into the 
venture, and has left the question regarding the prof- 
itable management of co-operative farms so entirely 
an open question that a new society has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of trying the experiment a second 
time. Solong ago as 1829 a Mr. Gurdon established 
a co-operative farm at Assington, England, and 
another in 1853. These farms were fairly successful 
until about five years ago, when recurring bad sea- 
sons created an indebtedness which has resulted in 
the winding up of both farms. The new society in- 
cludes most of the members of the old society. The 
farm comprises 223 acres, and $12,500 is the amount 
fixed upon for a capital ; half this sum has been sub- 
scribed, and the other half will be raised in shares 
of $5 each. More capital, lower rent, and proper 
precautions against game, in the opinion of the 
London ‘‘Spectator,” will insure success to the 
new enterprise on the points where the old one 
failed. The venture is certainly an interesting one, 
and has considerable experience to profit by in the 
past, as well as a favorable attitude on the part of 
many who were formerly prejudiced against co- 
operation in agriculture. The founders of the new 
society declare that in their immediate neighborhood 


the landlords and farmers have shown much kind-- 


ness and practical sympathy, and Assington con- 
tains a population much better clothed, fed, housed, 
and of a more favorable appearance than the people 
in the surrounding sections. These results are 
claimed as the result of the co-operative system, and 
the new society expects to secure still larger practical 
results in the direction of improved dwellings and 
greater domestic comfort for the persons interested. 


A rather significant presentation of opinion of 
workingmen on the question of opening the public 
libraries and collections of art and science in London 
on Sunday has recently been presented to the House 
of Lords by Lord Thurlow, in support of a resolution 
looking to that result. The mover based his appeal 
on the claim that workingmen were in favor of Sun- 
day openings. The Boiler-makers’ Society, for 
instance, had voted on the subject in all its branches, 
and gave 2,739 votes for and only 256 against it ; 
80 of the workmen’s clubs in London have voted 
in favor and only one against the movement; 163 
trade societies support it and only 15 oppose it; ina 


factory employing 107 persons, 97 were favorable 
to the opening and 10 against it. The replies of 
masters of factories, in response to a question as to 
the attitude of their operators, all point in the same 
direction ; the only exception seems to have been in 
the factory of Mr. Chubb, the famous lock manu- 
facturer, 181 of whose workmen voted against Sun- 
day openings and 47 voted for them. It has been 
suggested that some really comprehensive movement 
should be made to secure the opinion of the working 
class on the subject, and the result of such a canvass 
would certainly be valuable. 


The immense advance toward democracy in Eng- 
lish politics is strikingly brought out by the state- 
ment recently made by Mr. Herbert Spencer in de- 
clining the candidature fora seat in the House of 
Commons from Leicester. A century ago the wide- 
spread and terrible corruption of English politics 
came from the fact that the House of Commons had 
gained almost unlimited power without a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility. The members of 
Parliament chose their own course of action, and 
were rarely called to account by their constituents. 
But of recent years this has been rapidly changing ; 
the English public are scrutinizing more and more 
carefully the votes and speeches of their representa- 
tives in the popular legislative body, and are holding 
them to a stricter account, until it has come to pass 
that so thoughtful and intelligent an observer as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer declines to enter the House of Com- 
mons because he is not willing to become a ‘‘ mere 
delegate” to express the opinions and carry out the 
ideas of other people. He says ina pithy paragraph : 
‘‘It is becoming a common remark that we are ap- 
proaching a state in which laws are practically made 
out-of-doors, and simply registered by Parliament ; 
and, if so, then the actual work of legislation is 
more the work of those who modify the ideas of the 
electors than of those who give effect to their ideas. 
So regarding the matter, I conceive that I should 
not gain influence, but rather should lose influence, 
by ceasing to be a writer and becoming a representa- 
tive.” There is doubtless a good deal of truth in Mr. 
Spencer's statement of the case, though the time has 
certainly not yet come when au independent man 
cannot find his proper sphere in the House of Com- 
mons. It is not so many years since Macaulay went 
there on a basis of absolute independency, or since 
John Stuart Mill carried into the same legislative 
body much of the temper which Herbert m Riis 
himself would carry there. 


Between the utter and shameful mismanagement 
of the navy by the Republicans, and the niggardly 
spirit of the Democrats in refusing to make proper 
appropriations for navy and coast defense, the coun- 


try is in a position which ought to give real solici- 


tude and concern to intelligent men. We are practi- 
cally without a navy; a state of affairs which, as 
Senator Hawley said in his speech at the Union Club 
last week, makes the Secretary of State extremely polite 
in his intercourse with foreign nations. Some of the 
Democratic Senators understand the importance of 
the subject and are endeavoring to secure proper leg- 
islation, but it is doubtful if they will succeed. The 
plan for putting the navy on an efficient basis and 
for rendering effective our inadequate harbor defense 
system has been made by a very competent Board, 
and in case of any disaster the Congressmen who de- 
feat a proper appropriation will have to face a very 
unpleasant record. The country will not object to 
any Democratic investigation which shall expose the 
inexcusable waste and inefficiency of Republican mis- 
management during recent years; but the sins of 
the Republicans will not condonethe offense of the 
Democrats if party spirit is allowed to determine a 
matter of such vital interest to the safety and wel- 
fare of the nation. 
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UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Vol. 29, No. 16. 


We give a brief report on our religious news page 
of the recent discussion in the New York East Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church respecting 
the removal of the time-limit so as to allow the 
Methodist minister in exceptional cases to be con- 
tinued in his pastorate indefinitely. The matter was 
debated for several days by some of the ablest men 
in the Church, and the summary of the arguments 
there used will give our readers a very good idea of 
the general considerations urged on both sides of the 
question. The vote, 109 against any change to 54 
in favor of it, indicates pretty clearly that no 
change will be made this year; for the senti- 
ment in favor of it is strongest in the great 
cities ; the country is as yet generally opposed to any 
extension. This is partly due to the instinct of con- 
servatism, which is stronger in the country than in 
the cities ; partly because the need of any change is 
not felt in the country as it is in the cities ; partly, 
perhaps, because the country pastorates are not con- 
sidered so desirable, and the country pastors want 
the city pulpits vacated every three years to give 
them a chance of preferment. We always hesitate to 
express any Opinion on a question of purely ecclesi- 
astical machinery ; the members of the organization 
must be deemed the best judges of their own mech- 
anism ; but we can see very clearly that the Method- 
ist Church, while it is admirably adapted to do a 
work of rousing and ingathering, is not equally well 
equipped to doa work of educating and upbuilding ; 
and while there are certainly great difficulties in the 
way of retaining the advantages for the one work 


and at the same time securing the advantages for the 


other, we are sure the church will do wisely to give 
its best energies to overcoming these difficulties and 
engrafting permanent pastorates on the itinerant sys- 
tem, if this be, as we think itis, possible. 


Dr. Newman's resignation, to which we referred 
last week, was, as we anticipated, offered for the pur- 


- pose of testing the sentiment of the people, not for 


the purpose of solving the difficulties of the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church. The church party 
protested against a joint meeting of Church and So- 
ciety as both contrary to Congregational usage and 
irregular in law. In this protest they were supported 
by the advice of the recent Council and the opinions 
of both Mr. Abbott and Mr. Shearman. The protest 
was laid on the table; the church party refused to 
take any further part in the meeting; and a resolu- 
tion was adopted without opposition requesting Dr. 
Newman to withdraw his resignation. We under- 
stand that the church party have proposed a com- 
promise, which, however, has not been accepted. 
They have proposed to Dr. Newman that he withdraw 
from the Methodist Church, unite with the Congrega- 
tional Church, consent to revise the church manual 
soasto make it conform to Congregational usage 
and the provisions of the laws of the state, and give 
some promise that he will preach less about his trav- 
els and more about Christ; on these conditions the 
church party promise on their part to unite with Dr. 
Newman’s friends in calling a Council to install him. 
We do not see how any minister with self-respect 
could give such a pledge as is asked for; but with 
this exception the conditions are all reasonable 
enough. If an agreement on some such basis is not 
reached, the only alternative will be, we fear, a law- 
suit, and a lawsuit would be, so far as the church is 
concerned, an act of suicide. 


The death of Charles Reade, the novelist, which oc- 
curred in London Friday afternoon last, was not un- 
expected, nor will it make any great gap in the liter- 
ature of fiction. Mr. Reade’s reputation was greater 
ten years ago than it is to-day, and his best work was 
done even before that time. He was the best story- 
teller that has ever written books in English ; he 
seemed to understand intuitively how to arrange 
dramatic points and effective incidents in such a way 
as to make the interest culminative and to bring it to 
an inevitable climax. In his best work the current 
of narrative flows swiftly, without any impediment 
from the analytical or reflective action of the mind. 
Mr. Reade always had a story to tell, and he told it 
with directness and intense personal interest in it. 
He was nota great novelist, because he lacked the 
noble nature, the large, wise knowledge of men and 
women which Thackeray possessed ; the broad sym- 
pathies, the exuberant fancy, the irresistible human- 
ity which were in Dickens; the depth of insight, the 
power of philosophical statement, and the noble grasp 
of life which were in George Eliot. Charles Reade 


Was a capital story-teller, but he was not a great lit- 


erary personage, as were his rivals in the field of fic- 
tion ; he lacked the imagination and the broad, deep 
insight of a great novelist. His best work, repre- 
sented in ‘* Peg Woffington” and ‘‘ Christie John- 
ston,” is classical by reason of its simplicity, its di- 
rectness, and its swiftness of movement, while the 
‘*Cloister and the Hearth” will be remembered as a 
work of genuine historical powcr. 


A GROWING EVIL. 
Mr. Editor: 


There seems to be among us an inevitable tendency to run 
things into the extreme, and so to miss their significance 
and worth. I remember when a few persons of taste and 
fine feelings tried to relieve the gloom of funeral services 
by strewing a few flowers upon the casket and the grave. 
Soon after a single emblem was added to the smilax and 
loose flowers. It was a cross, or an anchor, or acrown, ora 
littie sheaf of ripened grain. But ina short time it became 
the custom toexpress sympathy with the bereaved by tokens 
of flowers and emblems, until the profusion covered all the 
significance of the use of them, and finally the display be- 
came ostentatious and even vulgar. The painful end of the 
aim to throw light on the darkness of death is the request, 
‘* Friends will please not send flowers.”’ 

I remember, too, when in a few churches cunning bands 
wove together a few vines and flowers, on Easter Sunday, 
in token of the reviving spring and as symbols of life after 
death. Afterward emblems similarto those used on funeral 
occasions were added. At last the end has been reached in 
costly displays, which attract a gaping crowd of sight- 
seers, who have no interest in the service, and often show 
this by interrupting the congregation by retiring after their 
eyes are satisfied with seeing and their ears with hearing 
the performances of the choir. The latter have become as 
profuse and unmeaning as the display of the contents of the 
hothouse. The anthems and the carols have been dis- 
placed by a variety concert, for which preparations ‘have 
been made by many rehearsals for many weeks. 

Many of the congregations of our Episcopal churches are 
becoming restive under the custom. They do not relish the 
staring throng, they are outraged by the impudence of those 
who rise and make a stir in their going out just before the 
sermon, and they will not abide the concourse of peripa- 
tetic visitors who come into the aisles after having been to 
some half-dozen churches already in the eagerness to ‘‘ see 
the shows.”’ 

I once delighted ina few flowers, and one or two emblems, 
and in a cheerful anthem, but have been compelled, regret- 
fully, to avoid anything unusual on Easter Sunday, in order 
that there may be quietness, reality, and sincerity in the 
services. 

Perhaps it may be well to stop short, and fora year or 
two cease from any use of flowers, and confine the singing 
to ‘plain song."’ Then we might take warning, from this 
unseemly patronizing of florists, and this vulgar advertising 
of choirs and programmes, and regain and enjoy what 
some of us lose, and the loss of which we bear on principle, 
but yet mourning it. 

Possibly, in a new country, there will long be those who 
imitate and outdo the intelligentand refined people who 
put meaning and reality in their customs. They reason, 
‘* If a little is good, more is better.’’ One would think they 
might adopt the reserve and moderation of those whom 
they follow. But it scems they are not able to discriminate. 
Possibly the only lesson they will understand is that which 
will come home to them when they are requested at Easter 
by their min sters, after the manner of their bereaved 
friends, ‘‘ Please send no flowers.”’ 

Respectfully, PASTOR. 

P. 8.—At one of the Episcopal churches in Boston, on 
Easter Sunday, policemen were stationed at the doors to 
keep order and prevent the visitors from pressing into the 
aisles during the progress of the service. 


UR correspondent, the pastor of one of the lead- 

ing churches in one of the leading citics, touches 
areal and growing evil. A spiritually minded wor- 
shiper cannot but feel that the sacred associations of 
such a day as Easter are in a sense vulgarized by the 
spirit and manners of the crowd who pour into the 
churches and fill them to repletion. Of these throngs 
many are attracted by the spiritual aspects of the 
occasion and the worship, but it is uudoubtedly true 
that a majority are drawn simply to hear the music 
and to see the flowers. Many churches which are 
uncomfortably crowded at Christmas and Easter 
have room enough and to spare on every other Sun- 
day in the year, and it is to be feared that many who 
swell the throngs on these days are rarely found 
inside of church doors on other occasions. There is 
something in this rushing to special services, in 
which special music and a profusion of flowers are 
used, which distresses not only the more thoughtful 
worshipers, but is a real grief to the earnest minis- 
ter. Any attendance upon church worship that does 
not proceed from a desire to know the truth or to 
honor it is a profanation. Reading between the 
lines of the New Testament, one cannot but see at 
times the absolute horror with which Christ regarded 
the throngs who sought him, not for the spiritual 
truth, but for the display of his marvelous powers. 
He would have but one intercourse with men, and 


‘that was an intercourse founded upon the imparta- 


tion and the reception of truth. 

In some churches, no doubt, an attempt is made to 
attract the throng by musical and floral displays. In 
such cases it is the church, and not the congregation, 
upon whom rests the responsibility ; but in a large 
number of cases churches simply follow the natural 
feeling that the joy of Christmas or Easter should 
find expression in the most beautiful music and in 
the use of the rarest flowers. The feeling is a natural 
and healthful one, but, as our correspondent says, if 
the result is to be a profanation of the day and the 
services, our large churches wi!l soon begin by dis- 
carding both flowers andémusic, leaving the spiritual 
lessons of the great anniversaries of the Christian 
year to find their way to the hearts of the worshipers 
without the aid of any unusual symbols. The sub- 
lime truth of the resurrection cannot be learned by 
attendance on worship at special seasons ; it must be 
borne in upon the life by an attitude of devotion 
which will manifest itself by the habit of worship the 
whole year through. 


‘A COMMON MISTAKE. 

To be good and do good is the sum and substance of 

Christianity. 

E clip the above sentence from a recent ser- 

mon of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke's, to 
express our dissent from it. It is the expression of 
aman thoroughly evangelical in spirit, though Uni- 
tarian in theology; a clear thinker; a cogent rea- 
soner ; a well-read scholar; much more of a mystic 
than a rationalist, though possessing a combination 
of both elements in his nature. We do not, there- 
fore, select the sentence to criticise him; indeed, if 
we mistake not, he himself has admirably and effectu- 
ally refuted it in his recent volume on the teachings 
of the Apostle Paul. We select it because it ex- 
presses with admirable terseness a very common, but, 
we are persuaded, a very erroneous, estimate of the 
nature of Christianity. 

To be good and to do good are indeed excellent 
things; but they are not the sum and substance of 
Christianity. They are not peculiar to Christianity. 
There have been and are some excellent Jews and 
some excellent pagans. Moses was good and did good ; 
Socrates was good and did good: but neither were 
Christians. These things are the end of Christianity, 
but not Christianity itself. The object of Christianity 
is to make men who shall be good and do good : but 
being good and doing good are not Christianity. The 
object of architecture is a house ; but the house is 
not architecture. The object of medicine is health ; 
but health is not medicine. 

Men are not good. Government is not good. It is 
marred by selfishness, despotism, cruelty, oppression, 
corruption. The family is not good. Its sweetness 
is mixed with bitter and its light with darkness. 
Every divorce is a terrible witness to the secret un- 
happinesses and strifes endured in silence because 
this is preferable to public disgrace. Society is not 
good. Its goodness is often hollow and insincere ; 
its badness is palpable to every conscience. The in- 
dividual is not good ; the best of his gold is alloyed. 
We do not mean that there is no goodness in govern- 
ment, in the family, in society, in the individual ; 
but that they are far from being in a healthy con- 
dition, even now. And when Christianity began its 
work, in the Roman Empire government was an ab- 
solute and untempered despotism, the family was hard- 
ly better than legalized concubinage, and society was 
already noisome from its corruption,and waiting burial. 
Christianity did not come to either Jew or Gentile to 
tell them to be good and do good ; their own prophets 
and moralists had told them that over and over 
again. Christianity had no new word to utter on this 
subject that Socrates had not uttered, that Plutarch 
had not uttered. 

Christ came to give men power to become the sons 


of God. He came not to give men new ideas, but 
new force. He came not chiefly to instruct, but to 
inspire. He came not to lecture about moral hygiene, 


but to cure the sick and restore the dying. He came 
as the brazen serpent cime to the sin-bitten in the 
wilderness. He came to give life to the dead, and to 
give it more abundantly to the living. He came to 
bring a Gospel which should be the power of God 
unto the saving of men. He came not to teach the 
strong how to swim, but as a rope thrown into the 
surf to the wave-buffeted that cannot swim. He 
came not to sketch ideals of government, the family, 
society ; this Plato did, and Rousseau, and Thomas 
More. He came to put into government an electricity 
that should purify it, into the family a love that 
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should make it sacred, into society a majestic force 
that should draw it together and save it from its own 
anarchy. He came, in a word, to bring God into 
the consciousness and life of men. And he still 
comes, to give wisdom for ignorance, strength for 


weakness, goodness for badness, love for selfishness. 


and passion. He comes to give hope to the despair- 
ing, and health to the sick, and rest to the weary, and 
life to the dead. He is a physician. Christianity is 
medicine. The sum and substance of Christianity is 
salvation. . 


AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


MONG the curious objects of interest contained 
A in the libraries of the Old World is one a re- 
print of which at this time may be of special interest 
to our readers. We have never seen it reprinted in 
this country, though to Congregational antiquarians 
it may be more familiar than we think it to be. This 
is a ‘‘ Christian Covenanting Confession” drawn up 
by the famous missionary to the Indians, John Eliot, 

in his lifetime, and used by him in gathering the In- 
dian converts into Christian churches. The docu- 
ment, preserved in the Library of the University of 
Edinburgh, where it was shown to the writer of these 
lines by the Librarian, and where he obtained a copy 
of it, is supposed to be the only manuscript copy in ex- 
istence. It bears no date; but is accompanied by a 
note showing that it was brought from New England 
in the year 1690, the year of Eliot’s death, and pre- 
sented nine years later to the University Library. It 
is a literary curiosity as a specimen of the now obso- 
lete language of the Indians among whom Eliot la- 
bored ; for the Confession is engrossed in double col- 
umns, one in the Indian dialect, the other in the Eng- 
lish language. One clause of the Indian dialect 
will probably suffice for our readers : 

MEtahhawae Noonhamptam Kah muttoonooe nus- 
sumpoowam. Kom. x., 10. 

1. Passuk nont God. Deut. vi. 4; Jer. x., 10. 
Q@ut nishuoo Wutooshioomu, Wunnanmoniin, kah 
wunneetupanatamwe Nashauanit. Matt. xxviii., 19; 
1 John v., 7. 

The entire Confession and Covenant is as follows : 

A CHRISTIAN COVENANTING CONFESSION. 

I Believe with my Heart and Confess with my Moutb. 
Rom. x., 10. : 

1. There is but one onely, liveing and true God. Deut. 
vi., 4; Jer. x., 10. But He is Father, Son, hoiy Spirit. 
Matt. xxviii., 19: 1 John v., 7. 

2. In the Beginning God made Heaven and Earth very 
Good. Gen. i., 1, 31. : 

3. He made Adam torulethis Lower world. Gen i., 26, 27. 

4. Adam quickly sinned, and was punished. Gen. iii. 

5. Adam conveighed to us his sin, and also bis guilt and 
punishment. Rom. v., 12. 

6. For this cause we are all bornin sin. Psal. li., 5. 

7. Our sin is two fold. 

1. Origenal sin. Rom. iii., 10. 
2. Actual sin. Matt. xv., 19. 

8. By these wee desarve Damnation in Hell forever. Rom. 
vi., 23. 

9, I believe we shall all rise again to Judgment at the last 
day. 1 Cor. xv. 


1. Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Psa. ii., 6, 7. He be- 
came a man, and is both God and man in one person. Ileb. 

2. Jesus Christ hath Three offices, Priest, Prophet, King. 
Heb. vii., 1, 2,3; Acts iii., 32; Isa. xxxiii., 22. 

3. Jesus Christ obeyed perfectly for us, He payed his 
Death for us when He dyed for us, and hereby Ile deserved 
pardon for all our sins. Rev. i., 5; Matt. iii., 15. 

4. Now by the Gospel New-Covenant Jesus Christ calleth 


us all to repent, and believeingly to turn unto God. Acts 


xvii., 30. 

5. For these causes, wee that dwell in this Towne called 
—— are gladly willing to bind ourselves to God, to Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy, so long as we live. 
And also to bind ourselves to each other, to meet together 
every Sabbath day (when it may be done) to doe all our 
Sabbath day services, prayers &c., according to the woid 
of God, the holy Spirit of God helping us. , 

By this gospel covenant, we doe give ourselves and our 
Children to Jesus Christ, to walk with Him in Church order 
so long as we live. : 

O -Lord Jesus Christ, by thy Pardoning free grace and 
mercy Graciously receive us. Amen. 

Wee compel not any, but meekly say to all let us joyne 
together to doe all this. 


This creed is interesting as an illustration of the 
kind of theological teaching which an eminent and 
successful preacher of the Gospel thought neces- 
-Sary for the Indians. It contains some things which 
a modern missionary would hardly emphasize, and 
certainly would not require as a condition of bap- 
tism, such as the scholastic distinction between orig- 
inal and actual sin, and the Hebrew classification of 
Christ’s three offices. But, on the other hand, it is 
very simple in its general statements, and is perfectly 


silent upon some points on which some theology, 
which would disown the title of ‘‘ new” with indig- 
nation, insists on requiring of all candidates for 
church membership. It suggests no philosophy of 
the Trinity, and neither uses the word Person, Trin- 
ity, or Substance; it does not declare nor even imply 
the sainthood of Adam ; it leaves it perfectly open to 
believe in probation and redemption between death 
and the judgment; it suggests no theory of either 
atonement or inspiration ; and does not use the word 
vicarious or expiatory ; it is silent as to baptism, how 
or to whom to be administered ; it unites all the be- 
lievers in a town in one catholic, Christian, unsecta- 
rian church ; and it emphatically binds all those who 
subscribe it to a life of practical piety, begun in re- 
pentance and continued in faith. Its postscript 
recognition of the freedom of the Gospel is not its 
least significant clause. Taken as a whole, it is not 
only an interesting historical document, but one 
well worth the study of the practical Christian, 
teacher, and pastor, as a model—we do not say the 
model, to be blindly followed—of simplicity and spir- 
itual earnestness. 


A FALLACY IN THEOLOGY. 


i’ God amoral governor? Is he carrying on a 
government by the demands of which his admin- 
istration of human affairs may be judged? Certainly 
yes, if the meaning be that, as a perfect moral being, 
he superintends and controls his creatures. Cer- 
tainly no, in the sense in which the term has com- 
monly been used intheology. He has been conceived 
as a kind of infinite king or president. His require- 
ments have been set forth as a law enacted and pub- 
lished in the dawn of creation. He is, according to 
the theory, under much the same conditions and con- 
straints as any human ruler with rebellious subjects. 
The analogy to human government has been cut as 
closely as a woman cuts a dress from a pattern. 
Atonement, justification, retribution, have all been 
explained by it. That the analogy is perfect has been 
taken for granted. That there is any serious flaw in 
it has hardly been imagined. 

But, in fact, there are hardly two things in exist- 
ence less alike than divine and human government. 
From foundation to pinnacle, from centre to circum- 
ference, they have hardly a feature in common. They 
rest on two different bases. They have two differ- 
ent aims. They achieve two different results. 

Human government aims at order. Its laws are 
shaped tocheck outbreaking crime and vice. Forthe 
heart or moral character of the citizens the magis- 
trate cares nothing. Asa man, desiring public vir- 
tue, he may care much. But in his function asa 
ruler, it is immaterial to him, provided you obey 
the laws and pay your taxes, whether you are a pa- 
triot or traitor. If you transgress the law with the 
best possible intentions, it will punish you. If you 
obey it as a cover to the most unmitigated knavery, 
it will clear you of all blame. It deals with you no 
more according to your true moral worth than ac- 
cording to the inches in your height. It asks no 
more as to your love for the government than as to 
the color of your hair. With parental chastening, 
or pardon, or reconciliation, it has as much to do, 
precisely, as a steam engine. The moral sentiments 
belong to a sphere which it never enters. 

But the divine adminstration aims at character. 
For order, apart from character, it makes no provis- 
ion, apparently, in this world or any other. It 
allows the wicked to go raving about the earth un- 
checked. Human law, if you violate it, thrusts you 
in behind the bars. Divine law leaves you to your 
fearful moral freedom. You may blaspheme the 
Almighty, deride his claims, deny his existence, and 
no thunderbolt will fall or whirlwind sweep you 
from the earth. It is simply because God does not 
preserve order—does not aim to do it—that human 
governments must be organized. And there appears 
no evidence that the world of retribution differs, in 
this respect, except for the worse, with the world 
that now is. No warrant for a belief that the pun- 
ishment consists in confinement can be found in 
Scripture. It is probably a state of such horrible 
anarchy as results from the unbridling of every in- 
fernal passion, the riot of the basest, fiercest impulses 
of fiends and men. Look into a State prison. Can 
you find on earth a scene of more perfect discipline ? 
Not a sound of confusion is heard ; not a step, nota 
motion breaks the clock-like precision with which 
the affairs of the day move on. No Christian house- 
hold in the land approaches the quiet, the stillness, 
the perfect subordination of this community of 
swindlers, burglars, and cut-throats. But there is 


no reason to suppose that the ‘‘prison-house of de- 
spair”’ beyond the grave, as it is popularly called, 
has any reign of order to compare with this. <A hor- 
rible bondage there is, doubtless, in sin and its pen- 
alty ; but it is the bondage of a moral creature 
bound, as Mazeppa on the wild horse, to his own 
furious passions. in the material creation—though 
with exceptions even there—‘‘ order is Heaven's first 
law.” In the celestial world, doubtless, perfect 
order springs from perfect love. But as an objective 
point in the government of his fallen creatures on 
earth, God gives to order no place. It is character at 
which he aims. It is the culture, the training, the 
development of the individual to a perfect righteous- 
ness. And human government has no more to do 
with any such aim than with the five points of Cal- 
vinism. 

This analogy, therefore, between the divine and 
human administrations is a foundation of quicksand 
for much of the reasoning that has been based upon it. 
The analogy with disease, its remedies, and the physi- 
cian who applies them, affords more points of contact. 
But it fails in a recognition of the tremendous facts 
of responsible guilt and deserved retribution. For 
realities so vast and mysterious as sin, redemption, 
probation, final destiny, no one analogue can _ be 
found in the whole scope of human knowledge. And 
there is no more precarious or dangerous process than 
that of reasoning on such a theme by analogy. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ROFESSOR FISHER, of New Haven, in reviewing 
Dr. Alden’s report of the Creed as he wanted the 
Commission to adopt it, most serencly remarks that 
those who live inland do not fecl very much the breezes 
that blow on the Atlantic. Those who live on the 
shores of the Atlantic, on the other hand, do feel the 
warm, spring-like breezes that come up from the Sound. 
Connecticut Congregationalism, from the days of Dr. 
Taylor on through Leonard Bacon and Horace Bushnell 
to the present hour, has had avery refreshing, ennobling, 
uplifting, and inspiring influence on the ‘‘ breezes” in 
Massachusetts. This southwest wind of orthodoxy 
breathes upon u3 as in perpetual benediction. 

We have something of a breeze now occasioned by the 
settlement of Mr. Gordon at the Old South; but 
there is now spiritually, as it often is physically, an 
under and an upper current. The men of the shib- 
boleth, whose outlook is from their theological fears, 
and who sympathize with the minority in the Council, 
arraign somewhat sharply the majority of the Council 
and the larger majority who sympathize with them. 
But it is a squall and not a tempest; indeed, its force is 
nearly spent. In the clear upper air of spiritual serenity 
the breeze has a tonic in it; it comes laden with perfume 
from the hills of God. The large number of people 
whom I meet, especially intelligent laymen, outside of 
the ‘‘ excited ” circle, rejoice, and think they behold the 
flush of a glorious morning on the eastern sky. These 
are the quict, thoughtful people, who read, consider, 
and try to keep an open vision on the spiritual side of 
their being, and to-day they are in a large preponder- 
ance in Boston. They include the progressive men in 
all denominations. I fiud that Mr. Gordon’s paper is 
being widely read and carefully considered. It has gone 
out onitserrand. Whatever of seed-thought there is in 
it will bring forth fruit after its kind. Mr. Gordon has 
gone earnestly into his new work in his own magnetic 
and original way, as if nothing had happened. His Fri- 
day nighe prayer-meeting was very large, and the 
spiritual uplift was excellent. 

Then, in the broader, richer, sweeter, fuller, and all- 
glorious sense the bright Easter morning rose, and He 
who once walked on the waters and lulled them to calm 
seemed in the fullness of his glory to be walking among 
the churches; he who walked out of the tomb and 
brought life and immortality to light seemed in risen 
energy to rebuke all petty ecclesiasticisms. The 
churches were crowded. Flowers in beauty and abun- 
danceseemed to blush with the beauty of holiness. Music 
in lofty and grand strains lifted the worshipers as on 
angels’ wings into the glory of the Lord. Sermon and 
ritual, prayer and chant, broke down middle walls of 
partition, and on the pinions of faith and love renewed 
souls rose together into the bonds of unity and peace. 
The touch of the risen Lord makes his disciples one. 

At the Old South the crowds were greuter than on the 
previous Sunday. Trinity, of course, was thronged. 
Services in Boston and vicinity were largely attended. 
At Dr. McKenzie’s church, in Cambridge, the christen- 
ing of children was part of the effective service. In all 
denominations the spirit of Easter kindied the flames 
of oneness in Christ in the broad sweep of fellowship, 
and bound, as in golden chains, all sects to the feet of 


God. | 
A fit outcome of Good Friday and Easter was the 
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gathering of clergymen of all denominations, by invita- | 


tion from Mr. Samucl Johnson, at his house on Mon- 
day evening, to meet his new pastor, the Rev. George 
A. Gordon. He invited all the Congregational ministers 
of Boston, including those who voted against the in- 
stallation. Such fraternal reciprocities do vastly 
more than ‘‘ systems” of polity or of doctrine to hasten 
the coming of that kingdom in which all are one in 
Christ. 

Of course Boston hasa very large and very brilliant 
Unitarian constituency. In literature, in reforms, in 
Church and in State, the so-called liberal faith enrolls 
among its members the brightest names. The Unitarian 
Club closed its meetings of the season at the Hotel 
Vendéme last Wednesday evening. It has been the 
purpose to make these meetings practical; to bring 
peopletogether, and to find something to do in positive 
directions of aggressive social work. Very many in the 
denomination feel the need of something besides nega- 
tions, and, in common with all Christians, yearn for a 
richer spiritual life. I was strongly impressed at the 
meeting of the Club, not only with the intellectual brill- 
iancy of many, but with the desire for the fullness of 
God. Dr. Peabody and Dr. Morrison and others who 
have grown venerable in the honest faith of their de- 
nomination stand on high table-lands, and their shadows 
cast healing influences. It is only extreme narrowness 
that can deny that these men are one branch of the 
Christian family. All affiliations and reciprocities in 
social and spiritual friendliness and co-operations will 
hasten unity in faith, which only can be actualized by 
oneness in spitit. The name of Channing stands for 
something that was needed to counteract the extreme 
Calvinism of his time, and to acknowledge and elo- 
quently voice that which is deepest and divinest in 
human nature. Martineau, Peabody, Hill, Bellows, and 
scores of others have stood as perfect breakwaters 
against the tides of rationalism that threaten the church 
in recent times. Perhaps to-day, the body, as a whole, 
needs contact with the zeal and ardor and fiery faith of 
other denominations to move it to stand against the now 
surging tides of materialism. All Christians certainly 
ought to co-operate so far as they do see eye to eye, and 
when they do not there should be eharity and patience. 
The world waits, and grows while it waits, fora faith 
radiant with the health and vigor of spiritual life. And 
the path to unity is along the haunts of the seer rather 
than on the battle-grounds of dogma. Christians of all 
names necd to possess what Wordsworth calls ‘‘ the first 
great gift, a vital soul.” Whoever has this soul can 
walk anywhere, illumining the darkness and dissipating 
errors as the sun scatters the mists. 

The Methodists of New England, in their recent Con- 
ferences, have made their annual changes, and their ener- 
getic men are putting on the harness for a year’s service 
in their special polity. There are many broad as well 
as zealous men among them. One of the presiding cld- 
ers told me that the country churches clamor as loudly 
as do the city churches for an extension of the time- 
limit. Men who fit admirably are often, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘pulled out” because the ‘‘rules” require it. In 
theology the Methodists seem to glory in the Arminian- 
izing of New England Calvinism, and hold aloof from 
the propulsions to theological reconstruction. This 
cannot be said of individuals. Their cars are on the 
ground. They hear he approach of advancing foot- 
steps. 

As a whole, the ‘‘ breezes” on the Atlantic have tonic 
in them. Squalis soon spend their fury. With such 
men as Brooks and Duryea and Crane and Gordon and 
Herford at the Back Bay, and scores of men like 
McKenzie and Merriman and Meredith and the Profes- 
sors at Andover, Christians may well rejoice and take 
courage. I doubt if there has been so bright an out- 
look in Boston in fifty years. Men want the truth, the 
whole truth, but they do not want the old orthodoxy. 
As Mr. Brooks says, men want the hard truths and the 
great truths, and they do not want them trimmed or di- 
luted ; but they will not endure dogmatizing or popery 
in Protestant ranks. 


_—The Rev. C. F. Thwing declines the secretaryship 
of the College and Education Society, and has under con- 
sideration an invitation to the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in Oberlin, made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Judson Smith. | 
_—The Rev. W. A. McGinley, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
is doing a unique thing in the publication fortnightly of 
“The Rockingham Standard,” a temperance sheet, two 
thousand issues of which are distributed on these terms: 
“Read, consider, and obey your convictions.” Mr. 
McGinley furnishes the matter, assisted by his wife, and 
&@ young man prints it, getting compensation from it as 
an advertising medium. The mischievous influence of 
the beer traffic and drinking in the country moved him 
to start this enterprise. 

—Thcere isa genuine temperance stir in Concord, N. H. 

It began in the South Church; the pastor, the Rev. 
W. A. Hubbard, who takes a deep interest in young 


people, invited the boys of the city to a free oyster sup- — 


per in his chapel, and got signatures to a pledge 
promising to demean themselves like gentlemen and to 
refrain from the use of intoxicating beverages. He then 
devoted one Sunday evening preaching service a month to 
temperance. Outof this grew a series of union Sunday 
evening temperance mectings in the several churches. 
Then a movement followed to organize a Law-and-Order 
League. Although New Hampshire hasa prohibitory law, 
the non-enforcemeat of it in Concord has been so notori- 
ous that scores of grog-shops have unblushingly done busi- 
ness, flaunting signs in open day and going on with 
high handsin violation of law. But uow the people are 
roused and rumsellers begin to tremble, while politicians 
are asking whereunto will this thing grow. 

—The Concord ‘ Daily Monitor” reproduced in its 
columns The Christian Union's temperance diagram. It 
has been used on temperance posters. The Rev. W. A. 
McGinley had it transferred to canvas to illustrate tem- 
perance lectures. It is also uscd as a temperance black- 
board exercise in Sunday-school concerts. 

—At the installation of the Rev. W. F. Slocum over 
the Congregational church in Baltimore, Thursday of 


this week, Dr. J. T. Duryea preached the sermon, and— 


the Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus addressed the pastor. 

—Colonel T. W. Higginson, in an address before the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers, in Boston last week, took strong grounds for 
the continuance of the study of the Greek, claiming that 
its relative position in the colleges is not accidental. The 
Greek language identifies itself with the history of Eng- 
lish literature and thought. In an address before the 
same body, President Eliot, speaking of the ‘* Desirable 
Changes in the Programmes of Secondary Schools,” 
said no person can go beyond the elements in these days 
without a knowledge of French and German, and this 
fact the classical as well as the scientific teachers recog- 
nize. The fact that Latin has ceased to be the funda- 
mental language of scholars, and its place is taken by 
the French and German, should alter the course of the 
secondary schools. 

—By a vote of 142 to 101 the Congregational church 
in Westboro’ has requested the Rev. William Mitchel 
to resign. The meeting was regularly assembled, and, 
while excitement was strong, the doings were orderly 
and civil. After this vote sober second thought ought 
to assert itself ; the church and socicty and Mr. Mitchel 
ought to unite in earnest Christian efforts to find an 
amicable adjustment. If they cannotagree among them- 
selves, let a mutual council be called, with authority to 
advise, and let all parties manfully abide by the decision. 
This will be Christian. 

—G. W. Hooker, of Vermont, is reported to be mak- 
ing a ‘‘still hunt” for Judge Poland’s seat in Con- 
gress. 

—Ex-Governor Smith, of New Hampshire, says the 
Republican delegation to the National Convention will 
be for Arthur. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” ascertains that the pref- 
erence of Massachusetts Republicans is for Edmunds and 
Lincoln. 

—It is now probable that the remains of Wendell 
Phillips will be removed from the old Granery Burying 
Ground to the cemetery in Milton. 

—The Rev. 8S. W. Dike’s article on the divorce ques- 
tion in the ‘‘ Princeton Review” has been published in 
pamphlet form, and is quite in demand. Copies can 
be had at the Congregational House in Boston. It is 
an able treatment of- the subject, tracing the under- 
lying principles of our civilization, and taking the proper 
direction toward the solution of the difficult problems 
of sociology and politics. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE Cincinnati riots furnished themes for severa!' 
sermons Sunday morning. While condemning 
that low standard of justice in the community which 
permits crime to go unpunished, the preachers were out- 
spoken in their disapproval of the methods pursued by 
the mob, and of those greater crimes against property, 
life, and law which must be laid to its charge. The 
history of the days of riot is one of the saddest exhibi- 
tions of the low moral character prevailing in our cities 
which American civilization has yet produced. Should 
Matthew Arnold or any other Englishman hold us 
up to the contempt of the world for permitting such 
things to be, we could not justly complain. 

At the Baptist ministers’ meeting, Monday morning, it 
was reported that during the month sixty persons had 
been received into the churches by baptism, twenty- 
seven by letter, and four by experiences. The Presby- 


terian ministers listened to a paper on the Week of 


Prayer; the Congregationalists to reports from the 
South from Drs. Gilbert, Powell, Barrows, and Eton, 
who have just returned from a visit to that section. Dr. 
Barrows spoke favorably of the Home Missionary work 
in Florida and Texas, and of the many openings in the 
South calling for immediate occupation; Secretary 


Powell, of the growing interest and power of the work 
of the American Missionary Association ; Mr. Eton, of 
the state of feeling on the part of the better class of 
whites toward the negroes ; and Dr. Gilbert, of the great 
good the American Missionary Association has already 
done, and of the importance of being on our guard 
lest in the establishment of white churches in the South 
we seem in any way to strengthen and perpetuate the 
spirit of caste which there divides the races. 

Tuesday evening the Baptist Social Union gave a 
quarterly reception at the Palmer House. It was at- 
tended by about five hundred persons. Ladies are 
always present on these occasions, and by dramatic rec- 
itations, songs, and the sparkle of their conversation, 
add greatly to their enjoyment. The Rev. F. Clat- 
worthy, of Evanston, responded to the toast on ‘‘ Soci- 
ety :” the Rev. J. S. Dickerson spoke for the journalists, 
and enumerated some of the qualities which a success- 
ful journalist must possess. The Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Mac- 
Arthur, of New York, made the religious address of the 
evening. He referred cloquently to Mr. Gladstone as 
the foremost statesman of the world. and ascribed his 
power to his high moral character no less than to his 
great intellectual gifts. He spoke of the great services 
which the Duke of Argyl] has rendered religion through 
his writings, and referred to Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Matthew Arnold in terms which showed that he does 
not regard ‘hese apostics of culture as entitied to the 
highest praise as servants of the race. The address 
was long and interesting, and received hearty ap- 
plause. 

Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, has paid us a visit the past 
week. He addressed the alumni of the College at a dinner 
Thursday noon, and spoke of the progress the institution 
has made during the sixteen years of his presidency, and 
of the advantages for study, even in the higher depart- 
ments of philosophical research, it affords. In the evening 
a large and brilliant reception was given him at the 
house of C. H. McCormick, Esq. He goes from here 
to Omaha, and returns East by way of St. Louis. It is 
a pleasure to meet such a man, and to know that such 
vast educational interests are in his hands. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society was held Tuesday afternoon at Farwell Hall. 
Its receipts (it is supported by Congregationalists only) 
for the year were $11.491; the expenditures, $10,382. 
The Rev. J. C. Armstrong was re elected superintendent. 
The work of the year has been full of encouragement. 
Monday afternoon the directors of thy Illinois Home 
Missionary Society, also under the care of the Congre- 
gationalists, met at the Grand Pacific to consider the 
work of the year. The amount raised for mission:ty 
service in the State is $12,529.32, exclusive of nearly 
$3,000 sent directly to the national society at New 
York. This is an advance of more than $1,100 on the - 
sum secured last year. The Society has employed three 
evangelists during the year, and in order to mect the re 
quests of the churches for this sort of service has 
recently employed a fourth. The number of persons 
converted through their instrumentality the past two 
months is somewhat more than three hundred. : 

Wednesday evening the Union Park Church discussed 
the New Creed, which had been recommended for 
adoption, and, without a dissenting vote, decided to 
make it the expression of its faith and practice. 

The Eighth Presbyterian Church held its annual 
meeting this week, reporting a membership of five 
hundred and ninety-eight, with forty-three additions 
for the year, and that, for the first time in its history, 
it was free from debt. The Rev. Thomas E. Green is 
pastor. The Rev. J. K. Fowler, for several years 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Rockford, 
Ill., has resigned his charge, and, on account of his 
wife’s health, will go to El Paso, Texas. The Rev. 
Daniel Read, of Bloomington, Ill., has left the First 
Baptist Church of that city to become pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee. 

A revival of unusual interest is in progress in the 
Methodist church at Vandalia, IJ]. There are already 
more than twenty conversions. 

In the death of the Rev. Thom:s A. Cheek the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church of Iowa loses one 
of its most prominent clergymen. He was doorkeeper 
of the Iowa House of Representatives, at Des Moines, 
and dicd after an illness of only a few days. He had 
just issued the prospectus of a religious paper to be 
devoted to the welfare of the colored people of the 
State. He was an active, upright, gifted, highly re- 
spected man. 

The Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society for the 
Northwest held its annual meeting tnis week at Mil- 
waukee. There was a large attendance and much en- 
thusiasm. The sum of $23,474 was raised during the 
year. 

The Rev. Clayton Welles was installed pastor of the 
Congregational church at Englewood, IIl., Thursday, 
Dr. H. M. Scudder preaching the sermon. The Epis- . 
copal churches report a large number of confirmations 
as the result of seryices during Lent. 

Cuicaco, Apri] 13, 
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LINCOLN’S 7 AST DREAM. 
APRIL 14. 


By Hezexian BUTTERWORTH. 


[. 
PRIL flowers were in the hollows ; in the air were April 
bells 
And the wings of purple swallows rested on the battle shells ; 
From the war’s long scene of horror now the nation found 
release ; 
Ali the day the old war sneha blew the blessed notes of 
ce. 
*Thwart the twilight’s damask curtains 
Feil the night upon the land, 
Like God’s smile of benediction 
Shadowed faintly by his hand. 
In the twilight, in the dusk light, in the starlight, every- 


Dn like gardened flowers in the palpitating air. 
| II. 
In Art’s temple there were greetings, gentle hurryings of 
PS 2: strains of music rose amid the numbers 
ecteadananeed, heroes gathered, women beautiful were 
wikis cae: the land’s Beloved, there to rest an hour from 
care ? 


Will he come who for the people 
Long the cross of pain has borne— 
Prayed in silence, wept in silence, 
Held the hand of God alone? 
Will he share the hour of triumph, now his mighty work is 
done 
Here receive the people’s plaudits, now the vietads is won ? 


III. 


O’er thy dimpled waves, Potomac, softly now the moon- 
beams creep ; 
O’er far Arlington’s green meadews, where the brave for- 
ever sleep. 
Tis Good Friday ; bells are tolling, bells of chapels beat the 
air 
On thy quiet shores, Potomac; Arlington, serene and fair. 
And he comes, the nation’s hero, 
From the White House, worn with care ; 
Hears the name of “‘ Lincoln !’’ ringing 
In the thronged streets, everywhere ; 
Hears the bells—what memories bringing to his long uplifted 
heart ! 


Hears the plaudits of the people as he gains the Hall of Art. 


IV. 


Throbs the air with thrilling music, gayly onward sweeps 
the play ; 
But he little heeds the laughter, for his thoughts are far 
away ; 
And he whispers faintly, sadly : ‘‘ Oft a Blessed Form I see, 
Walking calmly ’mid the people on the shores of Galilee; - 
Oft I’ve wished His steps to follow. 
Gently listen, wife of mine! 
When the cares of State are over, 
I will go to Palestine, 
And the paths the Blessed followed I will walk from sea to 


sea, 
Follow Him who healed the people on the shores of Galilee.’’ 
Hung the flag triumphant o’er him, and his eyes with tears 
were dim, 
Though a thousand eyes before him lifted oft their smiles to 
him. 
Forms of statesmen, forms of heroes, women beautiful were 
there, 
But it was another vision that had calmed his brow of care. 
Tabor glowed in light before him, 
Carmel in the evening sun ; 
Faith’s strong armies grandly marching 
Through the vale of Esdralon ; 
Bethany’s palm-shaded gardens, where the Lord the sisters 
met, 
And the Paschal moon arising o’er the brow of Olivet. 


VI. 
Now the breath of light applauses rose the tonipilad arches 
through, 
Stirred the folds of silken banners, panna red and white 
and blue ; 
But the Dreamer seemed to heed not: rose the past his eye 
before— 
Armiés guarding the Potomac, flashing through the Shenan- 
doah ; 
Gathering armies, darkening navies, 
Heroes marching forth to die ; 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, 
And the Battle of the Sky ; 
Silent prayers to free the bondmen in the ordeal of fire, 
And God’s angel’s sword uplifted to fulfill his heart’s desire. 


Thought he of the streets of Richmond on the late triumph- 

ant day 
When the swords of vanquished leaders at his feet surren- 

dered lay, 
When amid the sweet bells ringing all the sable multitudes 
Shouted forth the name of ‘‘ Lincoln !’’ like a rushing of the 
floods ;. 

Thonght of all his heart had suffered, 
All his struggles and rénown,— 


Dreaming not that just above him 
Lifted was the martyr’s crown ; 
Seeing not the dark form stealing through the music-haunted 
air ; 
Knowing not that ’mid the triumph the betrayer’s feet were 
there. 
VIII. 
April morning; flags are blowing: thwart each flag a sable 
bar. 
Dead, the leader of the people ; dead, the world’s great com- 
moner. 
Bells on the Potomac tolling ; tolling by the Sangamon ; 
Tolling from the broad Atlantic to the Ocean of the Sun. 
Friend and foe clasp hands in silence, 
Listen to the low prayers said, 
. Hear the people’s benedictions, 
Hear the nations praise the dead. 
Lovely land of Palestina! he thy shores will never see, 
But, his dream fulfilled, he follows Him who walked in 
Galilee. 


TOM. 


AN EX-CONVICT’S STORY. 


HAD strolled upon a group of men who, in the 

general estimate of society, belong to the most 
abandoned and hopeless class. Their faces told of the 
sins which ‘‘ practice had burned into the blood and 
marked them of whose fold they were.” One face 
caught the attention as typical. A low and retreating 
forehead; broad and protruding brows; deep-set, 
chameleon-hued, and restless eyes, which looked fur- 
tively from the corners or from under half-raised lids— 
these gave his countenance an expression of lacking in- 
tellect compensated by deep cunning. A square jaw, 
which seemed to rest on his broad shoulders without the 
intervention of a neck, indicated sensuality and brute 
courage. Yet the face was not altogether repulsive, for 
deep perpendicular lines from the eyes to the corner of 
the mouth, an ashen complexion, and prematurely 
white hair appealed to sympathy by the story they told 
of sharp and long-continued suffering. 

When, however, the man was addressed, and returned 
your gaze, his countenance became marvelously changed. 
The rigid features softened, anda beam of kindliness 
suffused them. He looked so deeply into your eyes, 


and out of such depths in his own, that his gaze seemed 


thatgof an earnest soul seeking another soul, and you 
forgot the sinister mask and thought only of the sincer- 
ity which shone through it. In noting this contrast 
between his features at rest and when animated in con- 
versation, it seemed as if nature had made a tenement 
for a bad man’s soul, but that the original occupant had 
been exorcised and a better tenant come in. 

The story of Tom's life corroborated this impression, 
for two men—in the Scripture figure, an ‘‘ old man” and 
a ‘‘new man’—had successively lodged in .the same 
body. 

Tom was born athief His father was a Fagin of 
the old Five Points. If kleptomania were not in his 
blood, it was early generated by the moral malaria of 
his—home! He was swaddled in stolen goods, and 
taught to lisp in infantile lies. He played with skeleton 
keys and brass knuckles as the younger Vernet did 
with his father’s pencils and brushes, and the younger 
Herschel did with globes and mathematical instruments ; 
and, like these prodigies in finer arts, he became a 
youthful adept in his. The nearest approach to self- 
respect Tom’s budding manhood put forth was pride of 
adroitness in searching pockets, shop-lifting, and lock- 
picking. He graduated from a House of Refuge at an 
age when most boys are entering the grammar school, 
and commemorated the attainment of his majority, on 
his twenty-first birthday, by exercising the rights of a 
citizen of a free country and slipping out, just at night- 
fall, through the unguarded doors of the city jail. 

Atatime of life when the most succeM@&tfl men are 
beginning to be known in the trades or professions, Tom’s 
portrait had for several years adorned the walls of the 
Rogues’ Gallery, as that of one of the most distinguished 
members of his craft. Twenty years out of his first 
forty had been spent in prison. During all this time 
nature, true to her laws, had been molding the physical 
environment of brain and nerve, form and feature, to fit 
and to fasten the shape of the soul, so that perhaps there 
never lived & man who was more strongly dragged to 
perdition, more surely ‘‘ fated to it ”—if we are to believe 
certain scientific teachers—by the forces of heredity and 
development. The probability of moral reformation or 
spiritual quickening in one of his disposition and asso- 
ciations seemed as slight as that the rim of Etna should 
put forth flowers between the fires which burn within 
and the snows which lie around it. 

Yet such are the marvels of Divine grace. ‘‘ To as 
many as received Him gave he power to become the 
sons of God ;” and that though in almost actual gener- 
ation they had been the “ children of the devil.” When 
I first saw Tom, as described above, he was in council 
with a few old pals concerning that city of infinite wealth 
where ‘‘ thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

Tom’s story runs thus: About six years before he had 


béen discharged from prison. To the joking farewell of | 
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the Warden, ‘' We will see you again soon, I trust,” he 
replied doggedly, yet with a grim conviction that he 
was telling the truth, ‘‘ Yes, before long,” and made 
straight for the rendezvous of his old comrades, to re- 
ceive their salutations and take his part in any new and 
promising ‘‘lay” that might need his skill. Missing 
them there, in pursuance of the same purpose he dropped 
in at a Water Street prayer-meeting; for these sacred 
places are sometimes used by criminals who seck to elude 
suspicion by pretended desire of reformation. Indeed, 
ex-convicts often advertise their arrival by taking brief 
part in the service, such as rising for prayer, or repeat- 
ing some hackneyed confession of religious experience. 
Detectives, too, often saunter in to learn of other sinners 
than those of the Biblical days. From this point we 
must allow Tom to tell his story chiefly in his own 
language : 

‘‘Tt was there, that night, that the Lord Jesus first ar- 
rested me. Though I’d done no crime since comin’ 
out of prison, I was suddenly took with a mighty fear, 
such as I’d never felt before judge nor jury. I'd rather ~ 
a’ been hanged than to feel asI did. The black cap 
over a fellow’s eyes would ’a’ been nothin’ to the horror 
of darkness and damnitien that come over my soul. If 
I'd thought that a bullet thrangh my brain would ’a’ 
cleaned out my mind, my memory, my conscience, I’d 
‘a’ sent one there ina minute. But I felt somehow that 
Tom would live though the cor’ner sat on his miserable 
I hated and despised myself a thousand times 
more’n any decent man ever despised me, for nobody 
know’d, as I know’d, what an awful and mean sinner I’d 
been. I seemed turned right inside out, and Gged's jus- 
tice a-blazin’ down and consumin’ me. The face of the 
leader of the meetin’, when he talked about God bein’ 
holy, was as dreadful to me as an angel from heaven. 

‘‘I got out of that meetin’ and tried to skulk away 
from myself. Idrank aheapof liquor. But it wa’n't no 
use. I kind of hoped I'd gone mad. But I know’'d it 
wa'n't so, except as I’d been mad all my life before, 
and was now comin’ to. I can’t tell you much about 
the next few days. I ate, and walked, and sat with my 
head in my hands in the saloons until they drove me 
out. At first I was full of fear lest the Almighty would 
send me to hell. Then I felt an awful loneliness. I 
couldn’t speak to decent people ; I wouldn't speak to 
my own sort, for they seemed like devils to me; and it 
was worse to talk to myself. The Bible puts it all in 
onc word : I was ‘lost,’ without a friend in God or man 
or myself; and nowhere I dared to look, nor up nor 
down nor round about me. 

‘* It was a good while before I went to the prayer-meet- 
in’ again. I didn’t think I could stand it, for it seemed ~ 
like the mouth of hell. But I found no rest away, so 
one night I ventured. Another leader was there, and 
he told about God’s free pardon to the worst of sinners. 
I couldn’t believe that. It seemed as if it wouldn't be 
right. Besides, what # he did pardon me ? it wouldn't 
save me from myself. I'd be the same miserable thief 
in my character. I'd know it, and he'd know it. 
The leader talked about heaven, and how beautiful it 
was, and how free it was. But I didn’t care for 
heaven, for I’d take hell there inside of me. I wanted 
somethin’ to put out the fire that was burnin’ me, and 
kill the worm that was gnawin’ me. What | wanted 
was, not to change places—I wanted to change myself. 

_‘*T went several times to the mectin’ before I heard the 
word that went to the spot. It was this: ‘ Justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ ‘Justified,’ 1 found out, meant ‘righted ’— 
the takin’ away of a man’s sin, and not only sayin’, 
‘No matter about it, I'll pardon you.’ Now, that way 
of lookin’ at the subject satisfies a man’s conscience. I 
felt that, though I couldn’t understand it, it must be 
true, because it was just what a man wanted. It seemed 
as if the Bein’ who made me said that to me because he 
knowed what wasin me. Before I felt so awfully lost ; 
now I felt, as the Bible says, as if I was ‘found’ again ; 
and though I daren’t look down or round me, I could 
try to look up. 

A man had come to me when I was in prison, 
and says he: ‘Tom, when you get out, and want 
afriend to help you to a honest livin’, come to mq 
and I'll stand by you.” He was a man well known for 
his goodness; and I suppose if he’d gone into almost 
any court and said about a poor fellow, ‘ Let him go, 
and I'll see that he’s all right; I'll risk my reputation 
for him,’ that the jury would ’a’ commended him to 
mercy, or the judge ’a’ suspended sentence on him. And 
when I heard of Christ I thought of him, the great and 
glorious Son of God, who know’d that I wanted to be 
right, standin’ up for me in the court of heaven, and 
sayin’, ‘For my sake, for what I’ve done for him, and 
for what I’m goin’ to do in him, let Tom go.’ And 
when I believed that Christ would do that, I couldn’ 
help my feelin’ that it was all right. 

‘« Were those strange days? Well, you may say they 
were, when I was awalkin’ on the border between 
blessed light on one side, as I thought of Christ, and 
awful darkness on the other, as I thought of myself. 
‘But gradually God give nie power to forget myself 
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more and more. I suppose it’s as when one’s been sick 
and a-gettin’ well, he don’t feel himself so much because 
the pain and the tiredness are a-dyin’ out. Howsomever, 
I began to forget myself. At first I rather thought it 
wasn’t right to do so, and only showed hardness. But 
when I heard from the Bible that God didn’t ‘ impute’ 
sins to a man, and that He’d ‘ remember them no more 
forever,’ I thought 1 could afford to disremember them 
too. And that was a heap of comfort. Don’t think 1 
could ’a’ lived long, and carried aj! them sins on my mind, 

‘Did I never have no temptation to steal again ? 
No, 1 think not in my heart; but 1 did in my fingers, 
and my very eyes would go out a-plannin’ some neat 
job or other, until I called em back. Many’s the man 
I found myself followin’ to pick his pocket or snatch his 
chain, as if my feet had been electrotized by him ; and 
I'd bolt right off down some cross street, and shake the 
spell off of me. I've fixed several good shops when 1 
was asleep at night; but the Lord has generaily awoke 
me before 1 got clean through the job. Sometimes 
when I’ve wanted money to help a poor pal live bon- 
estly, and try to make a Christian of him, I’ve been on 
the point of snatching somethin’ and handin’ it over to 
him in the name of the Lord. For, you see, when a 
man’s got a bad habit what's kept him since he was a 
baby, as mine did, it gives atwist to a fellow’s very 
muscle as bad as the jerks. It comes on to him like 
fits; you can’t cure em all to once. It’s like drinkin’ 
and other sins what get into the marrow. [ut all these 
years since I gave myself to Christ he hasn't let me slip 
‘way down—only jest far enough to let. me feel that 
mighty weak by myself, and that I’m just as mighty 
strong when I lean on to him. 

‘* What human agencies helped me most to be honest, 
do you ask? Weill, i can’t say that nobody helped 
me much at first. I know’d that nobody would believe 
me, and sol didn’t ask muchadvice. I took counsel of 
my Master. But by and by folks see that I wasstraight, 
and one by one they give me a Christian grip. But 
the best thing man ever said to me, except quotin’ 
Scripture, was what that good man said when | was in 
prison: ‘Tom,’ says he, ‘lil trust you when you 
come out!’ I thought he was a precious green to say 
that to me then, for | wouldn't ‘a’ trusted myself. But 
after awhile | went to him, and he did trust me. And 
it give me a thought about God. I’ve said to myself, 
often’s the time, ‘Tom! though you wouldn't ask a 
human bein’ to trust you, and wouldn't trust yourself, 
the great and good God, he’s a-trustin’ of you.’ That 
thought’s a-held me, many’s the time. I’ve had the 
temptation that hard on me that if a voice had said, 
‘Tom! l’ll damn you if you touch that roll of silk, or 
cut that man’s pocket,’ it wouldn’t have stopped me ; 
but I couldn’t ’a’ done it with the voice sayin’, ‘Tom, 
Tom ! I'm a trustin’ of you.’ 

“ What did I doforalivin’? Well, 1 picked up an 
odd job, coal-shovelin’ mostly, or somethin’ I could 
get without folks askin’, ‘Who are you?’ For no 
matter how hard a fellow wants to do right, if people, 
even your charity people, know that he’s been a bad 
lot, they won't help him. I suppose it’s natural, but 
it’s hard; and many’s the fellow who has let go his 
grip on honest purpose because everybody he talks 
to and tells his story to knocks off his fingers, as 
‘twere, by the way they turn ’gainst him. I’ve seen the 
boys go back, not by coaxin’ of old pals, but simply be- 
cause good people turn them off. Bad folks want sym- 
pathy, and like them that understands ‘em, and when 
good people won’t show it to ’em they naturally look 
for it among themselves. 

*« After a while I set up business for myself. I knowed 
how to do almost everything, for I’d been taught several 
trades in prison. I wove mats, and wove’em well; and 
they were their own certificate of good character. 1 made 
as good a broom as was in market, and housekeepers 
and store-men would always buy of me. 

“Then I thought I ought to do somethin’ for Christ, as 
he had saved me. I testified in the prayer-meetin’. But 
that wa’n’t enough. My heart began to ache forthem as 
was as I’d been. Then the thought come to me that 
as I’d given all my life to Christ he’d let me make use of 
my old wicked life, for the Bible says, he * makes the 


~ wrath of man to praise Him.’ I knowed the menof my old 


sort as almost nobody else did ; and lots of ’em knowed 
me, what I'd been, and could see what Iwas. So, after 
prayin’ hard that Christ wonld use me, I laid for the 
boys when they come out of prison. And many’s the 
man the Lord has let me fetch to him. There is Pat 
Wilson and Roddy and—no, I can’t count ’em on my 
fingers. I’ve shared bed and bread with ’em when there 
Wwa’n’t much of a share for neither of us. Sometimes I 
snaked a fellow out of the way of bein’ took for some 
little deviltry what would have sent him back to jail 
again, because I know’d it wouldn’t do him no good to 
go back there, and that he wasn’t bad at heart, only over- 
come by sudden temptation. Yes, I suppose most 
folks would say that was wrong ; but I so wanted to hold 
the fellow that I couldn’t feel it was wrong. And I’ve 
seen him go down and up and down again, but I’ve 
stuck to him ; and when he was down I said, ‘Try it 


' Loreley’s lullaby above the woeful malestrom of heresy. 


again, my boy; you'll weather it yet. I'll trust you ;’ 
for you see there’s nothin’ like trustin’a man, though 
you do watch him. And when he was up again I’d try 
to peg him there to a good resolution. 

‘After a while I found a woman what was a good deal 
better than me, and a good deal better than she was once, 
and she married me, and we kept house. You ought to 
see how she can nurse a poor fellow gettin’ over drink, 
and hear how beautiful she can talk to ’em about sin and 
the Saviour. She does a power of good. I’ve seen a man 
What was once tried to be hung, and what broke jail, 
cryin’ as she talked at him ; and he’s been as kind asa 
kitten ever since he knowed her.” 

Tom and his wife are now members of an evangelical 
church, and have given full proof of fidelity and devo- 
tion for several years. 

‘‘Do I trust Tom ?” said ashrewd and benevolent 
merchant who knows his whole story. ‘‘ Why, I have 
used that man again and again in the most confidential 
business, and given him a hundred dollars at a time with 
which to help others; and never has there been a cent 
unaccounted for. God never put his seal more plainly 
upon any man than on Tom ——.” 


JAMES M. LupLow. 
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THE PSEUDO-APOSTOLIC CREED. 


[In view of the intrinsic interest of the theme, no less 
than of the masterly treatment of it by Mr. Poluphonos, I 
have been directed by the Breezeflown Lyceum to forward 
to you the Preludium of his last lecture before that body. 

Respectfully, W. McD. H., 
New Haven, April 1. Sec. Breezeflown Lyceum. } 

HEN the hoof of Cesar’s horse rang out and 

down the vista of the centuries from the moss- 
tapestried bank of the Rubicon, he cried, ‘‘ The die 
is cast.” [Applause.] Standing to-day on the star- 
kissed height of the Breezeflown platform, I hear 
in muffled accents that blanch the cheek, that same 
fateful cry. [Applause.] Upon the banks of the 
Rubicon of our faith I hear—I, standing under the 
mid-noon blaze of the nineteenth century, with ear 
attent at the awful sounding-board of the “latest 
scholarship,” I hear the cloven hoof of a baleful Bird- 
of-the-Night, whose heavy wings smell sulphurous. 
{Loud applause.] Upon its sinuous folds I see a name 
written. I hold my nose, and stoop, and read, ‘‘ The 
New Theology.” New! Aha! [Laughter.] Téaeol- 
ogy! Aha! [Continued laughter.] Aha! [Prolonged 
laughter.]| I wish in my innermost heart of hearts to 
speak calmly. [Continued laughter, suppressed by the 
Seating Committee.] Upon my heart-strings, jarred by 
thrillings ineffably solemn, I will lay the cool palm of 
** axiomatic verity.’”’ But—may the righteous wrath of 
the heroic spirits of the ever-memorable cabin of the 
white-winged wafter of the noble founders of this serene 
sisterhood of States wither this finger [Here Mr. Polu- 
phonos held up his finger] to ashes if I lift it not to 
rouse the sleeping inhabitants of Zion. [Loud applause. } 

I hold in my hand a recent issue of the —— ——, 
containing the New Congregational Creed. I need not 
repeat my aversion to that masked battery of infidelity 
that seeks to instill its poison into the very veins of 
Plymouth Rock. Thus [Here Mr. Poluphonos spread 
out the paper on the floor and covered it with his foot]— 
thus do I tear the ignis fatuus to shreds, and toss it 
upon the horns of my scorn. [Applause. ] 

But I willsay no more of this honey-lipped siren. I 
think I have clipped her claws, and so I leaveher. But 
there is a tail to this anarthrous somewhat, by which she 
hopes to fly over the beleagured walls of the Troy of 
orthodoxy. It is the so-denominated Apostles’ Creed. 
I beg to lay before youa series of propositions by which 
I shall hope to convince you that this ancient milk-sop is 
but—to use a distinguished metrical theologian’s adroit 
phrase—a ‘‘ tissue of latitudiniarian loopholes.” 

Do you ask, ‘‘ What isa ‘tissue of holes’?” I ask 
you, What isa what? Whatis a somewhat? What is 
a two faced somewhat ? [Laughter.] 

Now, I have spoken calmly, in the name of the latest 
scholarship, but I cannot speak without strenuity on so 
strategic a theme. A peril threatens. A pcril not to 
the old theology. Faith of my sires, ‘quid times, 
Caserem vehis! [A Voice: ‘‘Hailto Cesar!’ Mr. Polu- 
phonos: ‘‘ Avaunt!”] But I fear for the weaker breth- 
ren, into whose itching ears this siren’s song creeps as a 


[Applause. 

What are some of the “ latitudinarian loopholes ” 
of this toast-and-water creed ? 

1. It pronounces against atheism, but not against semi- 
deism. Itdeclares its belief in ‘‘one God, maker of 
heaven and earth.” But do you not see that deism can 
drive a coach-and-four—aye! a coach-and-forty—through 
that clause! It does not affirm, and of course did not 
intend to affirm, that God is ruler as well as maker of 
earth. Maker! Did not Bolingbroke affirm as much ? 
‘God made the world, but he does not concern himself 
with the affairs of men.” (Schedo, Hist. C. Doct., L., 
200.) Evidently this Creed represents the ‘‘ courtesies 


2. It pronounces! against Docetism, but not against 
semi-Docetism. It affirms that Christ was ‘‘ born of the 
Virgin Mary,” but it does not affirm that he was ‘‘ born 
in the womb of Mary, of her substance.” (West. Conf., 
VIII., 2.) 

8. It pronounces against Andoverianism, but not 
against semi-Andoverianism. It affirms that ‘‘ Christ 
ascended into heaven,” but it does not affirm, and of 
course did not intend to affirm, that it was the seventh 
heaven. What a loophole for the ‘‘raw criticism” 
which declares that there are only three heavens (See 
Dr. Egbert Smyth, ‘* Independent,” 1883), to drive four 
abreast ! 

4. It affirms its belief in the ‘‘ holy catholic Church,” 
but does not restrict this to the ‘‘ holy catholic evan. 
gelical-in-the-American-sense Church.” [Applause. ] 

5. It speaks of the ‘‘life cverlasting,” but says 
nothing of the ‘‘ death ” or ‘‘ damnation ” everlasting. 

Do you want to know how the loophole was made ? 
Listen. Suppose that this Creed was written by the 
Apostles. A quorum of the twelve Apostles would be 
seven ; a majority of the quorum would be four. Now, 
mark ! Suppose that one man had become fascinated with 
a ‘‘foppish liberalism,” and wanted to sweep all men 
into heaven on a lilac bough, and suppose he wins over 
just one man more, and they each influence another 
‘* given to peace,” then—the loophole ts woven! [Loud 
applause.] Let me say in a whisper to you that I have 
excellent authority for the suspicion that that one man 
was he who wound up his liberal career by committing 
felo de se and being buried in the potter’s field. [Sensa- 
tion. ] 

6. This Creed is marked by a “‘ strange disproportion- 
ateness.” It affirms the ‘‘resurrection of the body,” 
but says not a word of “‘ final ultimacy of character.” 
It is careful to mention Pilate, but says not a word of 
Lionel Beal. 

You want a creed, do you? You wanta statement of 
belief, do you? Very well. You believe in the “‘ over- 
soul within the soul,” do you? You do?. But where 
in this Creed is there one syllable about the oversoul ? 
You believe that, in the last day, ‘‘ heaven shall be 
rolled together as ascroll,” do you? Youdo? Where— 
where, I ask, is this eternal verity affirmed, or even 
implied ? 

You believe in the New Jerusalem, do you? You 
believe that ‘‘ the city lieth four square,” and that ‘‘ the 
length is as large as the breadth,” and that, measured by 
the reed, ‘‘it is 1,200 furlongs.” You believe this, do 
you? Very well. But where in this Creed do you find 
this asserted ? Adopt this Creed and you unlock the 
gates to the underdone ministerial rationalist who de- 
clares that in reality the city is neither four square nor 


furlongs in length ; in short, that we are not to carry 
over into the eternal world the ‘‘ terms of extension” of 
our speech. [Laughter. 

But why continue? Standing beside the grave of 
Michael Wigglesworth one starless midnight, I laid the 
‘* Day of Doom” on the vine-mantled tomb, and there— 
with the weird vesper song of the night-winds mingling 
with the matin song of the mid-heaven-poised lark—I 
ran my finger through one and another and another of 


lifting my face to the sleeping stars, I thought I saw, 
through the tear-woven veil, flashing upon the infinite 
azure, these words: ‘‘ Ohe! jam satis. Ohe! jam 
satis. Jam satis.” [Loud applause.] And, standing in 
this august presence, I clasp hands with Cecrops, Antis- 
thenes, and Claudius Maximus, and, speaking through 
this century to the next, I say, of all this latitudinarian- 
ism, ‘‘ Ohe! jam satis.” [Applause.] That is Latin, and 
means, ‘‘Oh! now [there is], enough.” 

Jam satis! If that is heresy, make the most of it. 
Ohe ! jam satis! [Loud applause. ] 


JOHN BRIGHT ON LITERATURE. 


R. BRIGHT’S opinions are always of interest to 
Americans, and the report of a recent speech 
which he made in the capacity of Chairman of the Lon- 
don Friends’ Literary and Debating Association touches 
some themes on which his opinions will be welcome to 
our readers. 
A love of books, he said, was one of the greatest sources 
of happiness. He remembered looking over an old 
letter of his mother, written when he was about ten 
years of age, and just before he left home for the large 
school of the Society of Friends at Ackworth, in York- 
shire. She wrote, ‘‘ John is very fond of books.” This 
had ever since characterized him, and had greatly tended 
to the enjoyment of his life, as in the case of so many 
other persons, both rich and poor, whom he had con- 
versed with on the subject. As a recreation from fatigue 
and distractions, what,could be better than a love of read- 
ing? While admitting the value and interest of works 
of fiction, yet he confessed that he did not much care 
for these. The perusal of fiction seemed to him too 
much like the mere study of dreams, or of what was at 


rather than the convictions” of Christianity, its suavities 
rather than its gravities. 


least dreamy in its nature. His own favorite literary 
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recreation was poetry. especially the weske of Milton, 
whom he regarded as being the greatest poet of any land 
orage. If he had not actually read ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
and ‘*‘ Paradise Reguined” many scores ‘of times, he 
had, at any rate, perused them very many times, and 
always with delight. 

In connection with Milton, he took satisfaction that it 
was a Friend, Thomas Elwood, the poet’s private secre- 
tary, who had first suggested to him the subject of 
‘‘ Paradise Regained” for a second poem. Mr. Bright 
observed that Gibbon, the historian of ‘‘ The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” had recorded his im- 
pressions on the completion of that great work. But, 
for his own part, he should feel a deeper interest in 
reading a record from Milton’s pen of his own sensa- 
tions when, in his blindness, there was reread to him 
the final passage of his ‘* Paradise Lost,” and the last 
lines— 

‘‘ The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.”’ 
Next to Milton, Mr. Bright admired the writings of 
the Quaker Whittier, the greatest of the transatlantic 
poets. One of his poems, in particular, the ‘‘ Fare- 
well of the Virginian Slave-mother to her Children sold 
into Southern Bondage,” he could never read without 
tears. The piece, by the same writer, entitled ‘‘ Snow- 
bound,” was an exquisitely beautiful production ; though 
a still more favorite piece of his was that on ‘‘ The Eter- 
nal Goodness.” Here Mr. Bright, with appreciative 
tones, quoted one of the verses : 

**T know not where Ilis islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ | 

- Through Whittier’s poems much of the moral and 
benevolent spirit of Quakerism had become diffused 
among his readers on both sides of the Atlantic ; and 
here Mr. Bright's keen political partisanship gleamed 
out briefly, when he referred to Lord Salisbury’s recent 
Jament at what he considered the pernicious tendency of 
the Quaker spirit and its modern extension in Eng. 
land. 

Recurring to the subject of oratory, Mr. Bright said 
that he had often remembered some remarks which the 
late Lord Nugent once made to him in the course of a 
walk which they were taking together. Lord Nugent 
said the mistake made by most public speakers was that 
of trying to drag in too many subjects at once in their 
addresses ; whereas a speech should in general be con- 
fined to several salient points likely specially to interest 
the audience. Sufficient, but not excessive, loudness 
and a careful practice of clear and distinct enunciation 
were also of material importance. 

It may be observed that in Mr. Bright’s own speeches 
he generally exemplifies these views of oratory by avoid- 
ing a number or diversity of topics, and, in preference, 
choosing a few for illustration and expansion in detail. 
His friend Mr. Gladstone is, like himself, distinguished 
by an admirable clearness of pronounciation and modu- 
lation, the words coming from each great orator as with 
chiseled sharpness and completeness of utterance. But, 
unlike Mr. Bright, the present Premier is apt to fall 
into the practice condemned by Lord Nugent, and to 
overburden his speeches with too great a a and 
variety of topics. 


AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS. 


HE occasional egotism of strong minds was never 
more strikingly displayed than by Balzac when, 

in 1844, he said: ‘‘ The first half of the present century 
will be found to have been greatly influenced by four 
men—Napoleon, Cuvier, O’Connel:, and myself. The 
first lived on the blood of Europe, the second espoused 
the globe, the third became the incarnation of an- 
other race, while I myself shall have carried a com- 
plete society in my brain.” The audacity of this char- 
acterization of his work was fully matched by Balzac’s 
achievement ; he not only carried a complete society in 
his brain, but he made that society real, tangible, and 
lasting by the most wonderful series of novels that ever 
came from the pen of a writer. When one recalls the 
fact that Balzac created more than two thousand distinct 
characters, unlike each other, representing every stage 


_ of social development, every aspect of national life, and 


almost every shade of character save the very highest, 
and that all these personages are described with a mi- 
nuteness and care that make even the buckles on their 
shoes significant, the immensity of his work becomes 
somewhat apprehensible. 

Born at Tours in 1799, and dying at Paris in 1850, at 
an age when most men are not half through the work of 
their life, Balzac has left a complete library of contem- 
porary social life in France. The facts of his struggling 
Career are too well known to be recited here again, but 
the pecuiiarities of the man are of lasting interest, and 
will make him one of the most interesting and pictur 


He | 


had already done an immense amount of work under 
various pseudonyms—work, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted, of a very inferior character—before his writ- 
ing began to show that closeness of texture and accuracy 
of observation which afterward became characteristic 
of it. What Buffon did for geology Balzac attempted 
to do for society ; he proposed to make a complete pict- 
ure of every-day life in France in the first half of this 
century—a plan which involved not only the manual 
labor of writing a whole library of volumes and creating 
an army of fictitious characters, but also a well-nigh 
universal study of all forms of French life. He divided 
the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” into such subdivisions as 
Scenes from Private Life, Scenes from Life in the Prov- 
inces, Scenes from Parisian Life, Scenes from Political 
Life, and Scenes from Life in the Country. He had 
had the misfortune, at an early period in his career, to 
take a business venture which resulted disastrously and 


fact or imagination, accompanied and overhung his 
career almost to its close; which became, indeed, an 
immense capital. upon which he drew for al) manner of 
imaginary or real privations, annoyances, and necessi- 
ties. He dealt with his debt with the same breadth of 
imagination with which he handled his fictitious themes, 
until it became a veritable mythology. 

It was to discharge this obligation, in part real and in 
part imaginary. that Balzac performed his herculean 
labors ; it is doubtful if any man of letters ever worked 
harder : as a matter of fact, he worked himself to death. 
One does not write a library case full of novels without 
a degree of concentration and intensity of energy which 
literally devour vitality. The great novelist carried his 
work with him everywhere ; he composed at the table, 
on journeys, in the streets; he was always looking for 
facts, studying people, working out schemes, jotting 
down notes ; his very dreams carried on the suspended 
train of thinking which had gone on through the whole 
day uninterrupted. He focated his characters in differ- 
ent towns, and talked of them as if they were life per- 
sonages ; he made long journeys to see the houses in 
which they lived, and described them so accurately that 
they could be recognized from his stories. Meanwhile, 
and al] the time, he was working at the top of his speed. 
‘*T have a simple little room,” he says, writing from 
Aix, ‘‘from which I see the whole valley. 1 rise piti- 
lessly at five o’clock in the morning, and work before 
my window till half-past five in the evening.” In 1833, 
in the midst of writing one of his greatest novels, he 
says, ‘‘I must tell you that I am up to my neck in 
work. I go to bed at six or seven in the evening, with 
the chickens ; I wake at one in the morning,“and work 
till eight ; then I take something light, a cup of pure 
coffee, and get into the shafts of my cab until four; I 
receive, I take a bath, or I go out, and after dinner I go 
to bed.” For fifteen years he worked fourteen hours a 
a day, and when at last, at middle life, he realized both 
his ambitions, ‘‘ to be famous and to be loved,” one is 
not surprised that the curtain fell abruptly and left the 
stage vacant. 

Balzac’s habits of composition were as unique as every 
other part of his personality. He would be seen idling 
away his time on the boulevards or in the cafés, appar- 
ently doing nuthing ; then he would suddenly disappear, 
and for weeks his most intimate friends would see 
nothing of him and know nothing of his whereabouts. 
He had changed his quarters, moved into a new neigh- 
borhood, generally giving a misleading address or an 
assumed name, and, shut up in a room furnished in the 
most bizarre style, dressed in some Oriental garb, the 
great novelist was drinking interminable cups of black 
coffee, and working like a racehorse. He was the ter- 
ror of printers, and all sort of absurd stories were afloat 
in Paris in his time concerning the difficulties of his 
copy. He would send thirty or forty sheets to the 
printer, who would return them in columns with wide 
spaces on each placard. When they went back the 
second time to the composing-room the forty sheets had 
grown to a hundred ; the third they had become two 
hundred, ‘‘ while on the proof sheets themselves new 
lines would start from the beginning, or the middle, or 
the end of the phrases ; and if the margins were insuffi- 
cient, other sheets of paper were pinned or glued to the 
placards, which were again and again returned, cor- 
rected, and reprinted until the work was at last satisfac- 
torily completed.” A French writer once described the 
process of setting up Balzac’s copy in an article of 
mingled extravagance and verity. M. de Balzac, says 
this writer, ‘‘sent in two hundred sheets scribbled in 
five nights of fever. Every one knows how he writes. 
It was an outline, a chaos, an apocalypse, a Hindu 
poem. The office paled. The time was short, the 
writing unheard of. The monster was transformed and 
translated as nearly as possible into familiar signs. No 
one could make head or tail of it. Back it went to the 
author. The author sent back the first two proofs glued 
on enormous placards. It was frightful. From each 
printed word shot a pen-stroke gleaming and gliding like 
a sky-rocket, and bursting at the extremity in a lumi- 


nous fire_of phrases, epithets, substantives, underlined, 


loaded him with a large debt—a debt which, either in. 


crossed, intermingled, erased, and superposed. Fancy 
four or five hundred arabesques of this kind, interlacing, 
Knotted together, climbing and slipping from one mar- 
gin to another, and from the bottom to the top! Fancy 
twelve geographical maps entangling cities, rivers, and 
mountains in the same confusion, a skein harassed by a 
cat, all the hieroglyphics of the Pharonian dynasty, or 
twenty fireworks exploding at once !” 


IN EACH OTHER’S SHOES. 


By GEORGE PaRsons LATHROP. 


IN TWO NUMBERS.—Coneluded., 
IV. 
AVING waited a reasonable length of time after 
dinner, Crombie again left his room, resolved to 
make a call upon Mr. Littimer, on the plea of apologiz- 
ing for having marched away with his shoes. 

He would not run the risk, by sending his card, of 
being denied as a stranger; so, notwithstanding much 
hesitation and tremor, he approached the door which he 
had once seen standing open, and knocked. A voice 
which he now heard for the second time in his life, but 
which was so sweet and crept so naturally into the cen- 
ter of his heart that the thought of it seemed always to 


have been there, answered: ‘‘Come in.” And he did 
come in. 
‘‘Is Mr. Lit—is your father at home?” It seemed to 


bring him a little nearer to her to say ‘‘ your father.” 

- Blanche had risen from the chair where she was read- 
ing, and looked very much surprised. ‘‘Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, with girlish simplicity, ‘‘I1 thought it was the 
waiter. N-no; he hasn’t come home yet.” 

‘‘I beg pardon. Then perhaps I'd better call later.” 
Crombie made a feeble movement toward withdrawal. 

‘‘Did you want to see him on business? Who shall 
I tell him ?” 

‘*Mr. Crombie, please. It’s nothing very important.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Blanche, with a little blush at her own 
deception, ‘‘ haven’t I seen you in the house before ? 
Are you staying here ?” 

She remembered distinctly the incident of the card- 
case, and how very nice she had thought him, both on 
that occasion and every time she had seen him. But as 
for him, his heart sank at the vague impersonality with 
which she seemed to regard him. 

‘Yes, I’m here, and can easily come in again.” 

‘‘T expect my father almost any moment,” she said. 
‘* Would you like to wait ?” 

What an absurd question, to one in his frame of 
mind! ‘* Well, really, it is such a very small matter,” 
he began, examining his hat attentively. Then he 
glanced up at her again, and smiled: ‘‘I only wanted 
to—to make an apology.” 

‘‘An apology!” echoed Blanche, becoming rather 
more distant. ‘‘Oh, dear! I'm very sorry, I’m sure. I 
didn’t know there'd been any trouble.” She began to 
look anxious, and turned her eyes upon the smoldering 
fire in the grate. So this was to be the end of her pleas- 
ant, cheerful reveries about this nice young man. And 
the reveries had been more frequent than she had been 
aware of until now. 


‘‘ There has been no trouble,” he assured her, eagerly. 


‘‘Just a little mistake that occurred ; and, in sat I 
was hardly responsible for it.’ 

Blanche’s eyes began to twinkle with a new and amus- 
ing interpretation. ‘‘ Ah!” she cried, ‘‘are you the 
gentleman who—” Then she stopped short. 

Crombie was placed in an unexpected embarrassment. 
How could he possibly drag into his conversation with 
this lovely young creature so commonplace and vulgar 
a subject as shoe-leather ! 
question, he asked: ‘‘Do you know, Miss Littimer, 
whether the—a—one of the servants here has brought 
up anything for your father—that is, a parcel, a—” 

‘‘A pair of shoes ?” Blanche broke in, her eyes danc- 
ing, while her lips parted in a smile. 

“Yes, yes; that’s what I meant.” 

‘‘ They came up just after dinner,” Blanche returned. 
‘‘Then you are the gentleman.” 

“I’m afraid I am,” Crombie owned, and they both 
laughed. 

Blanche quietly, and with no apparent intention, re- 
sumed her chair; and this time Crombie took a seat 
without waiting to be invited again. Thus they fell to 
talking in the friendliest way. 

‘‘T can’t imagine what has become of papa,” said 
Blanche. ‘‘ Hesent word in the: most mysterfaus manner 
that he had an engagement; and it is so unusual! Per- 
haps it’s something about the new house he’s building— 
up-town, you know. Dear me! it does make so much 
trouble, and I don’t believe I shall like it half as well as 
these little, cozy rooms.” 

The little, cozy rooms were as the abode of giants com- 
pared with Crombie’s contracted quarters ; but he drew 
comfort from what she said, thinking how such senti- 
ments might make it possible to win even so unattaina- 
ble an heiress into some modest home of his own. 


** You don’t know till you try it,” he replied. ‘‘ Just 


Ignoring her unfinished 
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think of having a place all to yourself, belonging to 


Blanche lifted her eyebrows, and a light sigh escaped 
her. She was reflecting, perhaps, that a place all to her- 
self would be rather lonely. 

‘‘ You have never met my father ?” she asked. 

‘“‘No. I have seen him.” 

“Well, I think you will like him when you know 
him.” 

“‘I don’t doubt it !” Crombie exclaimed with fervor, 
worshiping the very furniture that surrounded Blanche. 
‘“‘T hope we may become better acquainted.” 

‘“‘Only I think, Mr. Crombie, he will owe you an 
apology now.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘For keeping your shoes out so late.” 

‘* My shoes!” said the young man, in vehement sur- 
prise. | 

‘““Why, yes. Didn’t you know they came to him ? 
The porter said so.”’ 

Crombie grew red with the sense of his disgrace in 
having his poverty-stricken boots come to the know]l- 

edge of the banker. Really, his mortification was so 
great that the accident seemed to him to put an end to 
all his hopes of further relations with Blanche and her 
father. 

“‘Oh, I assure you,” he said, rising, ‘* that makes no 

Cifference at all. I'm sorry I mentioned the matter. 
Pray tell Mr. Littimer not to think of it. I—I believe 
I'd better go now, Miss Littimer.” 

Blanche rose too, and Crombie was on the point of 

bowing a good-night, when the door opened, and a 
weary figure presented itself on the threshold ; the fig- 
ure of a short man with a spare face, and whiskers in 
which gray mingled with the sandy tint. He hada 
pinched, half-growling expression, was draped in a light, 
draggled overcoat, and carried an umbrella, the ribs of 
which hung loose around the stick. 

** There’s pupa this moment!’ cried Blanche. 

Crombie perceived that escape was impossible, and, 
ina few words, tle reason of his presence there was 
made known to the old gentleman. 

Littimer examined the visitor swiftly, from head to 
foot—especially the foot. He advanced to the fire, 
toasted first one and then the other of the damp gaiters 
he had on, and at lenzth broke out, in a tone bordering 
on reproach, ‘‘So you are the owner, are you? Then 
my sympathy has all been wasted! Why, I supposed, 
from the condition of these machines that I’ve been lug- 
gipg around with me half the day, that you must be in 
the greatest distress. And, lo and behold! 1 find youa 
young fellow in prime health, spruce and trjm, doing 
well, I should say, and perfectly happy.” 

can't help that, sir,” retorted Crombie, nettled, 
but speaking with respect. ‘‘I confess I was very 
happy until a moment or two ago.” 

** What do you mean by that ?” the other demanded, 
with half-yielding pugnacity. ‘‘ Till 1 came in—is that 
the idea ?” 

“‘Oh, papa !” said Blanche, softly. 

“Well, honey-bee, what’s the matter ?” her father 
asked, trying to be gruff. ‘‘Can’t I say what I like, 
here ?” But he surrendered at once by aduing: ‘‘ You 
may be sure I don’t want to offend any one. Sit down, 
Mr. Crombic, and wait just a few moments while I go 
into the other room and rejuvenate my hvofs, 80 to 
speak—for | fear I’ve made a donkey of myself.” 

He disappeared into an adjoining room with Blanche, 
who there informed him artiessly of Crombie’s considera- 
tion and attentivencss in restoring the errant shoes. 
When they came back Littimer insisied upon having the 
young man remain a little longer and drink a glass of 
port with him. Before taking his departure, however, 
Crombie, who felt free to speak since Blanche hud re- 
tired; made a brief statement in satisfaction of con- 
science. 

“You hinted,” he said, ‘‘that you judged me to be 
doing well. I don’t want to leave you with a false im- 
pression. The truth is, I am not doing well. I have no 
money to speak of, and to-day I lost the position on 
which I depended.” 

‘“* You don't tell me!” Littimer’s newly roused chari- 
table impulses came to the fore. ‘‘ Why, now you begin 
to be really interesting, Mr. Crombie.” 

** Thanks,” said Crombie ; ‘‘I’m not ambitious to in- 
terest people in that way. I told you only because I 

~thought it fair.” 

“Don’t be touchy, my dear sir,” answered the 
banker. ‘‘I meant what I said. Come, let’s see what can 
bedone. Have you any scheme in view ?” 

** Yes, I have, ” said Crombie, with decision. 

Littimer gave a grunt. He was afraid of people with 
schemes, and was disappointed with the young man’s 
want of helplessness. Dependence would have been an 
easier thing to deal with. 

““ Well,” said he, *‘ we must talk it over. Come and 
see me at the bank to-morrow. You know the ad- 
dress ?”’ 


mer was not there. He was not very well, it was said ; 
had not come down town. Crombie did what he could 
toward organizing his fight for a directorship, and then 
returned to The Lorne, where he punctually inquired 
after Mr. Littimer’s health, and learned that the banker’s 
ardor in making the rounds among distressed people the 
night before had been followed by reaction into a bad 
cold, with some threat of pneumonia. Blanche was plainly 
anxious. The attack lasted three or four days, and 
Crombie, through the affair of the directorship was 
pressing for attention, could not forbear to remain as near 
as possible to Blanche, offering every aid within his 
power, so far as he might without overstepping the lines 
of his very recentacquaintance. But the Littimers did not, 
according to his observation, number any very intimate 
companions in their circle, or at least had not many 
friends who would be assiduous in such an emergency. 
Perhaps their friends were too busy with social en- 
gagements. Consequently he saw a good deal of 
Blanche, and became to her an object of reliance. 

Well, it was simply one of those things that happen 
only in fairy-tales or in romances—or in real life.  Lit- 
timer recovered without any serious illness, and, after a 
brief conference with Crombie, entered heartily into 
the young man’s campaign. Crombie showed him just 
what combinations could be formed, how success could 
be achieved, and what lucrative results might be made 
to ensue. He conquered by figures and by lucid com- 
mon sense. Littimer agreed to buy a number of shares 
in the Exgraving Company, which he happened to 
know could be purchased, and to advance Crombie a 
good sum with which to procure a portion of the same 
lot. But before this agreement could be consummated, 
Crombie, with his usual frankness, said to the banker : 
‘‘T will conceal nothing from you, Mr. Littimer. I 
fell in love with Blanche before I knew her, and if this 
venture of mine succeeds, I shall ask her to become my 
wife.” 

‘* Let us attend to business,” said Littimer, severely. 
‘Sentiment can take care of itself.” : 
Their maneuver went on so vigorously that Blatch- 
ford became alarmed, and sent an embassador to arrange 
a compromise; but by this time Crombie had deter- 
mined to oust Blatchford himself and elect an entirely 
new sct of men, to compose more than half the Board 
and so control everything. 
He succeeded. 
Lut Littimer did not forget the charitable enthusiasm 
which had been awakened by a circumstance on the 
surface so trivial as the mistake of a boot-boy. Ile did 
not desist from his interest in aiding disabled or unfor- 
tunate people who could really be aided. Some time 
after Crombie had achieved his triumph in the Engrav- 
ing Company, and had repaid Littimer’s loan, he was 
admitted to a share in the banking business ; and event- 
ually the head of the house was able to give a great deal 
of attention to perfecting his benevolent plans. 
When the details of their wedding were being per 
fected, Crombie said to Blanche: ‘‘ Oughtn't we to have 
an old shoe thrown after the carriage as we drive 
away ?” 
She smiled ; looked him full in the eyes with a pecul- 
iar tenderness in which there was a bright, delicious 
sparkle of humor. ‘‘ No; old shoes are much too use 
fulto be wasted that way.” 
Somehow she had possessed herself of that particular, 
providential pair; and, though I don't want anybody 
to laugh at my two friends, I must risk saying that | 
suspect Mrs. Crombie of preserving it s6mewhere, to 
this day, in the big new house up-town. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage siamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicalde.] 


Isee by the papers that the Supreme Coart has decided that 
the legal tender act making greenbacks a legat tender for all 
debts in peace or in war is constitutional. Now, the question is, 
liow muclf money hus been saved to the country by not retiring 
them at the close of the war. as the bankers and bondholders 
wanted todo, and how much could be saved per year now to 
have all our currency in greenbacks ? S. 8. Cauausgy. 
West MIL. CREEK. 

There are three plans for the treatment of the currency, 
each of them advocated by upright, honorable, patriotic 
men. Nothing is gained in the discussion of these plans 
by the imputation of interested or selfish motives. The 
first would leave the issuing of all currency to private en- 
terprise ; this was the view of Mr. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury, under whom the legal tender notes were first 
issued, a measure into which he was driven by the necessi- 
ties of the war, against his will, but a measure which in its 
beneficent results bas proved far wiser than he or any one 
at the time anticipated. Second, issuing by the Govern- 
ment so much of the curreucy as must always be main- 
tained in existence, leaving to private enterprise to issue 
that margin of currency which must deviate from time to 
time with the needs of business. This was the plan of 
Mr. Sherman, late Secretary of the Treasury. The third is 
the plan of our correspondent. We do not recall the 


name of any eminent financier who recommends it, the 


The next day Crombie calicd at the bank; but Litti- 


may prove that they are not so. It is not easy to see, either, 
how such a currency would be put into circulation, unless — 
the Government undertook to discount notes and carry on a 
general banking business, nor how such a currency could 
be made flexible, increasing and diminishing as the exigen- 
cies of business required. It certainly would not be safe 
to trust such changes in the volume of the currency to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, whom it would make a 
moneyed despotic king, nor to Congress, which has neither 
the organization nor the character which fits it for a board of 
bank directurs. 


In the Confession of Faith following the admirable Congrega- 
tional Creed (which even a Friend or Quaker can accept, omit- 
ting the eleventh article), we find what is known asthe Apostles’ 
Creed. We remember also that a year or more ago Henry Ward 
Beecher gave a very unqualified indorsement of this Creed. Our 
question is, Does Henry Ward Beecher, and does the most ad- 
vanced Christian faith, believe in the resurrectiun of the body? 
f.¢,in the opinion that these words convey to the ordinary 
reader? If not, why this unqualified indorsement ? J. 8. W. 


The term ‘‘ resurrection of the body’’ we regard as unfor- 
tunate. Our inquirer will observe that in the Creed recom- 
mended by the Commission, the phrase ‘‘ resurrection of the 
dead’’ is substituted. In proposing the Apostles’ Creed, 
unchanged except in one particular, the Commission doubt- 
less thought it best to avoid the discussions which any 
change would involve; that one exception is the omission — 
of the phrase ‘‘ he descended into hell,’’ which is not found 
in the earlier forms of the Apostles’ Creed, and which has 
been subject to recent hot debate. We suppose that there 
are very few intelligent Christians who now believe that the 
material body, laid away in the grave, rises agaio from the 
grave ; this belief appears to us to be directly contradicted by 
the teaching of Christ. The phrase ‘resurrection of the 
body’’ can only be understood to mean thatthe spirit livesin 
the other world, not unclothed, but clothed witao some sort of 
organization which the Apostle Paul calls spiritual body, the 
nature and character of which are wholly unknown to us. 


Suppose the penitent thief on the cross at Christ's death, 
whose influence upon others was necessarily bad during his life- 
time, and perhaps continued Jong after his death, had lived in 
the present enlightened century.would these wrongs upon others 
be forgiven him at the ‘ime of his death? Please answer through 
Inquiring Friends, and oblige 
Fort Piain, N. Y. 


The doctrine of forgiveness inthe New Testament ts clear 
and unmistakable; this is,.namely, for any man, no matter 
what bis life has been, no matter what his character is, if 
he sincerely and heartily repents of his sins, that is, turns 
away from them, repudiates them, and is willing to do any- 
thing and everything in his power to undo the wrong he has 
committed, and to suffer the just and reasonable penalty, 
and if be turn to God for succor and help, God will forgive 
him; that is, God will accept him as his child, will forget 
the past and blot it out of the book of his remembrance, and 
will take into his own hands the task of retrieving the evil 
which the man has committed, in so far as it is possible for 
even omnipotent love to retrieve it, and will set the wrong- 
doer in the path of righteousness, which is also the path of 
joy and peace. Neither time, circumstances, nor conditions 
make any change in this law of the divine love. If we con- 
fess our sins he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’’ God for- 
gives our sins freely, fully, and perfectly. There is no trace of 
lingering resentment. We cannot forgive so perfectly. It seems 
to me there are few who desire to be forgiven as they forgive. 
When this prayer is used by a miscellaneous audience. do not 
many really pray for condemnation? Vv 
SAUNDERSVILLE, Mass. 

This prayer is like the command, “ Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect,’’ but it is often uttered 
thoughtlessly, and is often a prayer which the person who 
utters it would be very unwilling to have granted. To for- 
give others as our heavenly Father forgives us is to set our- 
selves to the task of reclaiming and redeeming the wrong- 
doer by every possible sacritice of love on our part. 


Can you suggest a well-illustrated life and times of some emi- 
nent American statesman, whose life would be a good example 
for our boys, and whose times form an important and interest- 
ing epoch in our national Listory? R. 
We do not know of any illustrated work such as you ask 
for, but the series of American Statesmen, now in course of 
publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is an admirable se- 
ries, trustworthy in its history, clearly and interestingly 
written. We recommend you to send to the publishers fora 
list, and select the biography which seems the most attract- 
ive to you. 


1. Can you suggest any exercises, rew and attractive, besides 
music and readings, for ladies’ soci] ga'herivgs? 
2. Where are Scylla and Charybdis located geographically, 
and what are their meanings when used figuratively ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
1. Will our readers please suggest answers to this 
query ? 
2. Scylla is a rocky cape jutting out into the sea at the 
northern entrance to the Strait of Messina, on the south 
coast of South Italy. Cbharybdis is a whirlpool in the samo 
strait, nearly opposite to the entrance of the harbor ; it is 
not directly opposite Scylla, but the two are so near together 
that they served at an cally period as happy illustrations of 
the dangers that often beset both sides of a course of action. 
In ficeing from one danger a man may go 60 far in the op 


posite direction as to fall into another. 


A REavER.—The Mudie Liliary of Bcetcn is established 


difficulties about it seem to us insuperable, but experience 


at Room 11, Phillips Building, 3 Hamilton Place. 
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A FORBIDDEN TOPIC. 


By Forest. 


ITY don’t they stop it? Why do some people 

persist, spite of my hopes and prayers, my 
silent tears and protestations, in’ asking if ‘‘I1'm well,” 
when I'm before their eyes apparently the personifica 
tion of health ? : 

Why am I of that unfortunate class of beings who 
are afflicted with friends (‘‘ Heaven defend me from 
such friends”) who appear to tuke a flendish delight in 
recounting to me my real or (by them) imagined ill. 
looks ; who come into my presence, and, scrutinizing me 
closely, inquire, with what looks to me like a shade of 
anxiety, ‘‘Are you sick ?” and if I, in astonishment, 
echo, ‘‘ Sick ? why, no; I never felt better in my life,” 
observe, with insulting mock humility, ‘‘Oh, excuse 
me ; 1 thought you look badly,” and turn again to other 
subjects. 

But I do not flatter myself they are done with me. I 
know their evil-working dispositions are far from sat- 
isfied ; and, presently they renew the attack by asking, 
still more obnoxiously, ‘‘ My dear, are you sure you 
are quite well to-day ? you certainly are pale ;” and if 
I, thus severely cross-questioned, am induced to admit, 
half sarcastically, and, perhaps, just to note the effect, 
that I have—as who has not—a little private uche 
somewhere about me (that, by the way, I considered 


but my own, and which may have been happily for- 
gotten for a few moments), I have removed the barrier, 
given ‘the opportunity de-ired, and the flood rushes in. 
“‘I knew you were not well,” they cry, triumphantly. 
‘‘Your complexion is very sallow ; your lipsare pale ; 
your eyes Jook dull, and have dark rings under them ; 
and surely you are thinner than when I saw you 
last ’—concerning all which I may have doubts, though 
I have none that a frantic dcsire is taking possession of 
me to get away, and investigate these charges; and 
when, finally, I am released from torture, I fly to my 
good friend, the mirror; and, having obtained from it 
the blissful reassurance that these charges are without 
foundation in my features, I fecl like girding on my 


all their kind with a few pertinent (or impertinent) 
questions, = 

I want to ask them if it does them any particular good 
to go and sit in people's houses by the hour, watch their 
every look and action, and harrow up their feelings by 
such gratuitous information? I want to ask them if 
they suppose our eyesight is not so sharp as theirs ? And 
I take great pleasure in informing them, and in politely 
and frigidly requesting them to remember, that, so far 
as my observation goes, when people are ill, or looking 
ill, they are not so blind, either to feelings or appear- 
ances, as not to have discovered the fact ; that, indeed, : 
they must be exceptions to the general rule of half-in- 
valids if they do not frequently and critically examine 
every lineament of their face, and secretly grieve over 
their increasing imperfections ; consequently, ye pro- 
vokingly observant ones, when you meet them and find 
them not looking well, even find yourselves in doubt as 
to whether they are looking quite as well as when you 
last saw them, and are sure you shall perish unless you 
introduce what Emerson declares ‘‘ a forbidden topic” 
in some form—st least give your friends the benefit of 
the doubt ; tell them they are looking deller than usual, 
and, my word for it, they will be by the time they hear 
that; for if there is anything that will make a person, 
especially a woman, look weil, and feel vetter, it is the 
knowledge that some one thinks she does. 

But if she is thin, remember there is nothing fat-pro- 
ducing in your telling her of the fact; or if her eyes 
are dull, they will not brighten at the certainty that 
you know it, unless with anger that your knowledge 
should be conveyed in such a fashion; and if she is 
pale, telling uer of it will not bring the color to her face, 
unless it be a blush of shame for your heartless ill- 
breeding. 

So much for the class who appear purposely to 
wound one’s feelings. Thea there is another class who 
accomplish the same result with no such inteniion, who 
do it seemingly from pure thoughtlessness, but who 
should none the less be held accountable for their acts. 

One of these unlucky mortals, who would not will- 
ingly cause any one a single heartache, lately met a 
gentleman friend of ours, who is, ’tis trtue—and “* pity ’tis 
‘lis true’’—in very delicate health, and thus accosted 
him : 

‘*T tell you, my man, unless you do something for 
yourself, right off, you won't be alive three months from 
now!” 

‘““Dosomething !” As if he had not just returned from 
& thousand-mile journcy taken to consult one of the 
most eminent physicians in the country, to whom he 


paid a small fortune for services that saved his life ; and | 


as if he were not constantly trying everything he pos- 
sibly can to help and save himself! Nevertheless, aftcr 
this blunt prophecy, he did something more, something 
he is not in the habit of doing. Ie went home utterly 
miserable, related the circumstance to his wife (whose 
murderous inclinations toward his officious fellow-man 
were forgivable), assured her that were lis appearance so 
horrifying to casual acquaintances he must indeed be a 
doomed man ; and, spite of her efforts, always directed 
to the contrary, got the blucs, snd, conscious of having 
done everything else, began contemplating death as the 
only remedy still untried. 

Now, to me, such carelessness seems criminal. The 
gentleman addressed was attending to his extensive busi- | 
ness, was more cheerful than half the men who are con- 
sidered in perfect health, and was, for him, really look- 
ing, as well as feeling, finely, and to give him such star- 
tling intelligence, when he was sototally unprepared for 
it, was inflicting misery upon him that one human being 
has no right to inflict upon another; he has no right to 
advise a frierd to do an indefinite ‘‘ something,” unless 
he knows what will help or cure him; he has no right 
to verbally notice his condition, and particularly when 
he meets him deing his duty in active business life. 

People should ‘‘think before they speak,” that if 
their friends or acquaintances are ill, for that very rea- 
son they are generally discouraged enough, and need 
all the gladsome aid and comfort those about them can 
possibly give ; and it is their simple duty to give it. 

Said a mother to me once, when urging me to call 
upon her invalid daughter, ‘‘ And when you come, do 
not tell her she looks badly ; tell her she looks better. 
and you hope soon to see her well. Every one who 
comes in exclaims about ber terrible aspect, and it drives 
me almost distracted to note its ill effect on her.” 

‘Why, how can people be so hecdless?” cried I. ‘‘ Do 
they not know that even truth is not to be spoken at 
all times ? When I come I'll give her joy, you may be 
sure ;” and I did, though my heart ached the while, for 
I feared, alltoo truly, her days on earth were numbered ; 
but I had my reward in her changed, happy counte- 
nance and the gratitude of her sorrowing mother. 

Therefore, if you are not the enviable possessor of one 
of those ‘‘ merry hearts that doeth good like a medicine ” 
both to yourself and to those with whom you come in 
contact, at least avoid wounding these by dwelling 
upon their infirmitics. Even should you see your friends 
in the last stages of a Jong illness; though their cheeks 
are terrifying in their hollowness, and their eyes resem- 
ble dark caverns with faint lights at the far ends, and all 
their other features prove them soon to be embraced by 
the King of Terrors, not only in sweet Mercy’s name do 
not speak of it, but, unless compelled to do so, except 
by your softened tones make no sign that you notice it ; 
remember you cannot smocth their way to the tomb by 
descanting upon their poor emaciated bodies, and there 
is just a chance that they may recollect you a trifle 
more kindly when they have cast them off, like worn- 
out garments, if you now talk on pleasanter themes— 
themes with which they are not already so grievously 
familiar. 


SCREENS. 


By ELIsaBETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


PRETY screen is an invaluable addition to a 

pretty room, and will go far toward redeeming an 
ugly one ‘rom hopeless dowdiness. Itcan be used to make 
a cozy corner by the fireplace, or to shut off the draught 
from door or window, or to relieve the monotony of 
a blank wall and make a charming nook instead of 
a dreary waste of open space where the sensation of 
comfort would be impossible. 

There is room for every variety of individual taste in 
making and adorning a screen.. It may be expensive 
or inexpensive, brilliant and striking or dark and rich 
in effect. It may be resplendent with satin and em- 
broidery or modestly attired in chintz. It may be made 
suftliciently gorgeous to ornament a drawing-room, or, 
when it is required for serious service, as to screen a 
washstand in a nursery or bedroom, it can be of simple 
materials and aim merely at being bright and, tasteful. 

The frame is the first consideration ; it can be of one, 
two, three, or four leaves, folding'or stationary, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which the screen 1s required. A 
pretty one fora drawing-room where there is an open 
fire is a sheet of plate glass in a setting of wood to match 
the furniture or woodwork of the room. It protects 
from the beat without hiding the cheery blaze. ‘This 
frame must be made by an experienced workman, bui 
one fora covered screen is quite within the powers of any 
amateur who is clever at the use of tools. Pine painted 
black is the lightest and most serviceable, and, if there is 
no home talent available, can be made by a carpenter 
at a trifling expense. It can be ornamented with gilt 
lines or a Grecian pattern in gold, but as a rule the plain 
black makes the better outline. It should have small 


handles to hold it by in moving ; where this is neglected 
careless fingers are apt to poke through the covering, or, 


-hbetter be avoided. 


face it. Casters are necessary to avoid lifting it if it has 
to be moved often. 

For a summer parlor where the fluor is covered with 
matting, or fora room finished with a dado of matting, 
a screen covered with the same material is very preity. 
A narrow width, with the crossbar as little pronounced 
as possible, should be chosen, and a suitable design 
worked on it in Gerinantown yarn or coarse worsted. 
Cat tails and water-grasses are appropriate, or even the 
much-fatigued stork ; but lilies and sunflowers had 
The ends of the matting can be 
turned in and fastened with brass-headed nails, 

Java canvas, momie or oatmeal cloth, Turkish towel- 
ing, satin sheeting, fine ladies’-cloth, or any material on 
which it is possible to embroider, make a good back- 
ground, and with a group of flowers or figures done on 
it in outline or Kensington stitch is very effective. A 
bold pen-and-ink etching on fine unbleached cotton for 
the center, with a conventional desizn for the corners of 
each leaf, is remarkably striking for the amount of work 
involved, which is a mere nothing to those whe can 
draw easily. 

People who lack the artistic talent, and to whom ‘‘a 
primrose by the river’s brim ” is simply ‘‘ a yellow prim- 
rose,” not transferable for purposes of decoration, need 
not despair. If they cannot create they can adapt, and 
sometimes the result of their labors is better than that of 
their more gifted sisters. A quaint effect can be pro- 
duced by fastening Chinese crape pictures on a founda- 
tion of Turkey-red cotton, leaving a space between 
making ared frame foreach. The delicately beautiful 
cards that can be picked out from the profusion of those 
that deluge us not only at Christmas and the New Year, 
but at Easter, on Vulentine’s Day, and on birthdays, 
may be arranged to make a lovely screen. It should be 
covered first with stout paper or cotton, tightly 
stretched, and then the cards gummed neatly in their 
places. 

_Nothiag can be prettier for a bedroom than a chintz- 
covered screen, particularly when the curtains, chair 
and ottoman coversmatch it. The chintz should be cut 
half as wide again as the frame, to allow of its being 
fulled or fluted, hemmed at the top and bottom, and a 
drawing-string run through it, which can be tacked in 
place and easily removed when it is necessary to send the 
chintz to the laundry. Spotted muslin can be used in- 
stead in the same way, with a permanent foundation of 
pink, blue, or crimson glazed cotion to harmonize with 
the color of the room. By the exercise of a little in- 
genuity and a small amount of trouble a screen can be 
made at home at half the cost for which it could be pur- 
chased, and will give equal satisfaction. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


{ The editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thie column.) 


Having started in life asa writer, I would like, if you will allow 
it, to usk several questions in regard to the subject of literature. 
So far, considering all things, I have succeeded quite well, the 
periodicals that have accepted my articles being the ones I care 
for most; still, it would be more surprising than anything in 
** Alice’s Wonderland " if all went smooth, with no stumbling- 
blocks anywhere. I have a book in MS. which I wrote. copied, 
and which an utter stranger offered, through a mutual friend, to 
read and criticise. Ue did so. The book came back to me with 
his criticasm. I wHl not bore you with it; suffice itto say that 
the groundwork was fine, ssme of the descriptions of scenery 
charming but told over too often, many very strong points 
throughout the story; but to bea success it must be “ cut down,” 
after which it would make a “sweet little story.” Twice already 
it has heen copied, and about three hur.dred pages of foolscap to 
copy isn’t child’s play. and it must be done again. Still, lam net 
discouraged ; the extra work doesu't frizh‘en or dishearten me. 
That it is at all likely to prove a success [am very glad. What I 


Want to ask is this: Do you consider it a waste of time and very 


foolish for me to persevere in this work of writing? Because 
there is work, and hard work, teo, and so many others more 
capable than IJ, is itany reason why it should be thrown aside? 
A friend of mine, a lady well known In literature, gave me the 
advice she said had been given another, ** Black boots or go out 
washing for a living befure you depend on your pen.” As to 
copying the book over, if she were in my place she would throw 
it iu the fire firat. Now, lam not at all inclined to follow ber 
advice. A great deal of encouragement has been given me, by 
strangers as well as tricnds, as weii as discouragement. 1 bare 
heard thatit seems hardly possible that one so young as I (twenty- 
two) could have such deep thoughts as mine. It seems to me 
that God has given this talent,as we'l us any other, by which to 
do good in tue world; and shonidit be buried in the earth to 
grow musty because some say iti: not worthy to offer our Lord, 
as he is a “hard master,” and not to be satisfied with our poor 
efforts to return him the talents doubled? If [do my best. and 
it is successful, though very poor, is it not better than to dig a 
deep hole in which to bury it out of sight, furfear it may not be 
equal to him that was given “ five talents"? Would such advice 
**to the wise be “sufficient ’? Your answer, I trust, will help 
others as well as myself in deciding this ever thorny question, 
and I shall ** wait patiently for it.”’ J. K. L. 
Yours is a typical case. The land is full of ,ersons Who 
aspire to the pleasures and rewards of authorship, and as 
education grows more and more common the number of 
authors will grow greater. Many of them have real merit ; 
but that is not enough. Inthe competition, the successful 
author must bave so much more merit of some description 
than his fellows as to secure his place abovethem. Every 
week, for instance, The Christian Union is compelled to re- 
turn manuscripts which are well worth being printed—per- 
haps as well worth being printed as some that are accepted. 


if they refrain from absolute destruction, to soil and de- 
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The same thing is true in the experience of all the popular 
and successful periodicals. If, therefore, you are to win a 
success, it can only be in spite of discouragements, and by 
greater patience and assiduty, or greater genius, than your 
competitors ; and it is never safe for one to assume that he 
possesses genius. The criticisms of friends are very rarely 
of any value. Friends are not always absolutely sincere ; 
still more rarely literary critics; and their personal] feel- 
ings are sure to pervert their judgment. But conscien- 
tious labor is never thrown away. Rewriting your man- 
uscript will not be wasted work even if your book is never 
printed. For this painstaking revision is the very best way 
to perfect yourself in the difficult art of literary composi- 
tion. Wecongratulate you on your discouragements. If 
you are a true author, and not a mere literary mechanic— 
a very different sort of a person, though the two are often 
confounded—you will vanquish your obstacles, and the 
public, a larger or smaller one as the case may be, will hear 
what you have to say ; and if you have not the courage and 
persistence to conquer a hearingin spite of obstacles and 
discouragements, the chances are tento one that you have 
nothing to say for want of which the public will be a 
sufferer to any great extent. Asto your friend’s advice to 
depend on anything rather than your pen, there is some 
truthinit. But the true author is one who has something 
to say, and says it, taking what the world will give him 
therefor without haggling, and willing to take poor pay so 
that he can get a good hearing. 


In the last number of The Christian Union I notice a little 
verse of a child’s ‘‘ Morning Hymn” sent by ‘‘M. M. B.”’ 
in reply to the inquiry of ‘‘ L. H.’’ for a ‘‘ Morning Prayer ’”’ 
fora child. I ventureto send one used by my little one, who 
now beholds always the Father’s face, in the hope that 
not only ‘“‘L. H.’’ but many another earnest mother may 
find it what she needs. It is from the ‘*‘ Child’s Magazine,”’ 
an English publication. I send also, asa fitting compan- 
ion to it, a little ‘‘ Evening Prayer,’’ which, though it may be 
familiar to many, yet may not be known to all the mothers 
who read this column. L. D. D. B. 


MORNING PRAYER. 
Blessed Saviour, Thou has kept 
Thy litte child while she has slept ; 
Be Thou with me al] the day, 
When I work and whenI play. 


Give me, Lord, a humble mind, 
Always gentle, always kind ; 
Teach me how to help mamma, 
How to comfort dear papa. 


Let me live as in Thy sight ; 
Speak the truth, for that is right; 
And let others always see 

What is good and kind in me. 


= EVENING PRAYER. 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me ; 
Biess Thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me; 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


All this day Thy hand hath led me ; 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 

Thou hast warmed and clothed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven ; 
Bless the friends I love so well; 

Take me when I die to heaven, 
Lappy there with Thee to dwell. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


A LITTLE MISSIONARY. 
By Emma W. DEMERITT. 


HE was christened Mary, but somehow, in the 
household patois, the beautiful old Scriptural 
name had been changed to Merry. It wasa slight al- 
teration, to be sure—so slight that only the quick ear 
noticed the difference—but it suited the wee, winsome 
lassie so well that it bade fair to cling to her with the 
burr-like tenacity of all pet names. 

Mr. Morton, Merry’s papa, declared, in protesting 
against it, that ‘‘It was wilh pet names as with some 
tedious guests: once let them into your house, and it 
was the hardest thing in the world to get rid of them.” 
And Mrs. Morton added, with her gentle voice, that 
‘‘Papa was right, and that, like the ‘ Pussies,’ the 
‘Pinkies,’ the ‘Birdies,’ and the ‘ Dotties,’ which 
seem so silly when the household darlings grow to dig- 
pified womanhood, ‘ Merry’ was well enough for baby 
days, but it was time to stop, or the child would be 
‘Merry ’ to the end of her days.” 

‘*And why shouldn’t she be ‘ Merry’ to the end of 
her days? If everybody was as merry as she, this 
world would be a hexven upon earth,” muttered tae 
cook, who, in taking orders for breakfast, had over- 
heard Mrs. Morton’s remark. 

So they began calling the child ‘‘ Ma-ry, Ma-ry,” ac- 
centing carefully the first syllable; but the next mo- 
ment Mrs. Morton, as she ticd the strings of the close 
little bonnet under the roguish face, would murmur: 
‘‘There, go now, Merry dear, and stay in the sunshine, 
or you will take cold.” 

And papa, when he came home at night, weary and 
worn with business cares, finding his easy chair wheeled 
before the blazing fire and his slippers placed by the 


fender, would say, softly: ‘“‘ Merry again! God bless 
the thoughtful little fairy )” 

Merry had a heart in her little body large enough to 
take the whole world in its keeping. If there was any- 
thing, human or brute, which was especially forlorn, or 
afflicted, or suffering, she at once appointed herself 
its guardian saint, its ministering angel. The day when 
she had gathered around her a little regiment which, 
like Falstaff’s, had hardly ‘‘a shirt and a half to the 
whole company,” Mrs. Morton called her husband to 
the window, and asked in despair, ‘‘ How shall we ever 
put a stop to these low tastes of Merry’s ?” 

But that gentleman, when he saw his daughter shar- 
ing her dessert of nuts and raisins with the forlorn little 
waifs, replied: ‘‘ Let the child alone. Merry is like 
some fine, silken fabric: no dust ever clings to her, and 
the good she will do these friendless children is incalcu- 
lable.” 

More than once the family physician, hearing the pat- 
tering of little feet in tle hall, and opening the office 
door, would find the sweet-faced child holding in her 
arms a dog who had come out of a fight with a torn ear, 
or perhaps a maimed and bruised kitten. And the good 
man, smiling, would try to relieve these brute ills, the 
sympathetic little nurse standing by all the while, coo- 
ing like a dove in her low, sweet voice. Once he could 
hardly still the tempest of her grief when he told her 
that all his skill could not bring back to life the little 
bird whose joyous warbling some wanton sportsman 
had silenced forever. 

Many a time the neat American girl in the kitchen 
had threatened to ‘‘ give warning” on account of Merry’s 
raids on the larder in behalf of street beggars. ‘‘I don’t 
object to giving a poor man a bit now and then,” said 
Lizzie, ‘‘ but I can’t be cooking all the time for a lot of 
lazy tramps. If the child would only give me a chance 
to prepare myself a bit; but before I know it, in she 
comes with a dirty harp-player or ragged beggar, and 
asks me to give em something toeat. It kind of con- 
fuses me like, it comes so sudden; and how can a 
body say “‘ No,” with all those hungry eyes a-looking so 
greedy at the cooking victuals? So my pantry gets 
emptied, and my clean floor has to be scrubbed all over 
again, just because I hadn’t the spunk to say ‘ No.’” 

The last straw was added when Merry one day ush- 
ered into the kitchen an organ-grinder, his wife, with a 
sickly baby in her arms, and a ragged urchin of ten 
years, and insisted on dining the whule family—the 
monkey included. Lizzie flounced up-stairs to her mis- 
tress, and Mrs. Morton, thinking the time had come to 
put an end to these impromptu lunches, followed the ex- 
asperated girl to the kitchen. But when they found the 
whole party, at Merry’s invitation, seated around the table 
in expectation of the good things to come, and the 
monkey, at a signal from his master, walked up to Lizzie 
and gallantly doffed his cap, and stood looking at her 
with his great, beseeching, half-human eyes, mistress 
and maid joined ina hearty laugh, and the monkey had 
a good share of the forthcoming dinner. 

It was very much with the city in which this little 
girl lived asit is with all large cities. Only a few 
blocks from the fine rowsof stately houses and the 
clean, broad sidewalks over which tripped scores of 
rosy cheeked, happy children, and black-eyed French 
bonnes trundling carriages freighted with plump babies, 
were other streets filled with dingy tenement-houses, 
and swarming with shrill-voiced, slatternly women and 
half-clad children ; streets where the days and nights 
were hideous with harsh words and oaths; streets 
where the only things that bore the stamp of divinity 
were the faces of the little children and the blessed sun- 
shine, which, creeping into forlorn, shabby rooms, made 
them seem for the moment as if an angel had suddenly 
stepped across the threshold. 

Among the children of ‘‘Mud Alley” was a dark- 
eyed little Italian boy, whose parents were among the 
first victims of one of those malignant fevers so common 
to crowded and ill-kept tenements. Then the homeless 
little waif drifted into the kecping of a rough, drunken 
Irish couple, who took the child solely for the purpose 
of learning him the beggar’s trade. But the little one 
had a natural taste for music, and occasionally his fos- 
ter-father would send him out to earn a few pennies by 
playing the violin, and the slender brown hands would 
contrive to get a little melody even out of the half- 
cracked “‘ fiddle,” as his rough companions styled it. 
Then, again, he would stand all day long at the corner of 
the street selling flowers, and at night he would creep back 
to his wretched home and go to sleep on his little straw 
mattress, with only a bit of carpet for a blanket, and 
perhaps a crust of bread for a supper. His real name 
was Giovanni, but it had been shortened to ‘‘ Gio.” 

One day Merry and her mamma were walking along 
one of the crowded streets of the city, when the child 
suddenly pulled her mother’s hand. ‘‘Oh, mamma! 
please buy some of those pretty Mayflowers.” 

And, turning to look at them, Mrs. Morton saw a pair 
of dark eycs gazing at her beseechingly from under a 
mass of tangledhair. “‘ Only fifteen cent, ma’am,” said 
the little flower merchant in a low, sweet voice, and, 


picking out the largest bunch, he held it up to Merry 
with a smile. | 

His calico shirt was open in front, showing his bare, 
brown chest ; his feet were shoeless and stockipgless ; and, 
as Mrs. Morton afterward said to her husband, ‘‘ Of course 
he was very ragged, or Merry never would have taken 
such a fancy to him.” 

As long as the trailing arbutus lasted, two or three 

times a week the Mortons made a purchase of the little 
flower-boy, whose beautiful face won him many a cus- 
tomer. One day when Mrs. Morton wished to send 
some flowers to the poor sick people in the hospital, at 
Merry’s entreaty she went carly to the street corner and 
bought the entire contents of Giovanni's basket. As 
they turned away the boy ran after them, and, holding 
out a tiny bunch of lilies of the valley, said, with his 
soft foreign accent, ‘‘ They are so pretty, just like you, 
and I mean you should haf the first,” and then darted 
shyly back to his stand. 
_ Several times he came to the house for clothing, and 
gradually Mrs. Morton drew from him his pathetic 
story. With flashing eyes and hurried utterance he 
told her how he had nothing but ugly words and 
blows when he came home without money, and how, 
when his little heart was nearly broken with the ill- 
treatment, he would sit by a small window in the hall, 
and, with the beautiful moonlightshining down on him, 
he would play for hours on his dear little violin, and, 
somehow, that always comforted him. 

Mr. Morton tried to persuade Gio’s foster-parents to 
send him to school, but this plan met with such violent 
opposition that he was forced to content himself with 
another arrangment. Every night, after Giovanni had 
finished his day’s work, he was to spend an hour at Mr. 
Morton’s ; and as a return for this favor Mrs. Morton 
was to give the boy a basketful of the odds and ends 
left from the day’s meals. The pleasant room, with the 
nice supper which Lizzie always had ready for him, and 
Mrs. Morton’s and Merry’s gentle voices and ways, 
seemed almost like heaven to the poor, tired flower-boy. 

‘Only think, mamma!” said Merry, heaping Gio’s 
saucer with fruit, ‘‘he has never read any pretty fairy 
stories, never heard of Christmas or Santa Claus! 
Poor, poor Gio !” and her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ And, 
mamma, just think of it! he has never, never heard of 
the dear Christ.” 

** Who is he ?” asked Gio, looking up. ‘‘Is he—like 
you ? Oh! then I know [ shall love him ever so much !” 

‘*Tell him, mamma,” urged Merry ; and Gio listened 
wonderingly as Mrs. Morton told him of the little child’s 
best Friend. 

‘« That is sweet,” said the boy, in his low voice ; ‘‘ that 
is good ; just like what my dear violin sometimes say to 
me when [ sit playing softly in the dark.” 

When the Mortons went out of town for the summer, 
Lizzie, who was leftin care of the house, was charged 
over and over again to take good care of Gio. The 
family came back early in September, and one day 
when Giovanni came as usual for his supper and the 
evening lesson, he was startled by Lizzie’s sober face. 
‘‘Miss Merry is sick, she said. ‘‘It is scarlet fever. 
Mrs. Morton says you must not come to the house any 
more, for you might take the fever too.” 

The next night, however, the boy made his appear- 
ance, and, notwithstanding Lizzie’s remonstrances, per- 
sisted in coming every night to hear how ‘‘ Meese 
Merry” was getting along. 

One evening, as Gio came in with an anxious look on 
his face, Lizzie threw herself down on the stairs, and, 
burying her face in her apron, sobbed aloud. ‘Tell 
me,” he exclaimed almost angrily, ‘‘why do you be 
have so silly ? Is—is she worse ?” ; 

‘The doctor says she may not live through it. She 
may bedying now. Oh, my poor, poor lady !” 

Giovanni said not a word, but pressed his little hands 
hard against his heart. Then he took up his basket and 
went out into the street again. When he reached his 
miserable home he put the basket on the table, and took 
out from its hiding-place under his mattress a violin 
which had been lent to him by a man living in the ad- 
joining room. This man, who belonged to an orchestra, 
had been attracted by the child’s really good playing, 
and had given him some instruction, and finally loaned 
him a violin for practicing. Groping his way up-stairs, 
Giovanni sat down by the little hall window and began 
playing in the moonlight. As the bow obeyed the | 
graceful movements of the slender brown hands, the 
violin sobbed and sighed and pleaded, now murmuring 
as sofily as a summer wind, and now wailing with the 
plaintive melody of an olian harp. The half-drunken 
men down-stairs ceased their brawling as the heavenly | 
strains fell upon their ears, and for a moment a softened 
expression stole across their brutal faces. The dying 
woman on the second story motioned upward with her 
hand, and murmured something about ‘‘ angels’ songs,” 
as the plaintive notes broke the stillness of the death 
chamber. 

As Gio finished playing a door opened, and a lame 
girl for whom he often played said in a whisper, ‘‘I 
never heard you play like that’before,-Gio ;” and the boy 
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answered softly, ‘‘I was praying the Blessed Christ to 
make Meese Merry well.” 

He went down-stairs, hid his violin, and stole out of the 
house, and wandered about the streets till he came to Mr. 
Morton’s house. Howdarkit looked! No light stream- 
ing through the lace curtains; no glimpses of pretty 
pictures hanging on the walls! There was only one 
dim light in the room where Merry was lying. Gio 
walked up and down the street until the great church 
clock strack twelve. Then the doctor’s chaise stopped 
in front of the house, and as the hall-door closed behind 
him, the boy crept into the vestibule and sat with his 
ear against the door, listening to every sound. He kept 
at his post until the bell in the church tower slowly 
tolled one—two, and then Gio’s head drooped, and he 
was soon fast asleep. 

Just as a few faint rosy streaks appeared in the 
eastern sky, the front door opened, and the doctor 
came out, accompanied by Mr. Morton, and both gentle- 
men stumbled over a dark object in the vestibule. 

“Why, it is Gio !’ exclaimed Mr. Morton, leaning 
over the boy. ‘‘I really believe the child has been 
watching hereall night.” Giovanni lay there fast asleep, 
with his curly head pillowed on his arm, and his long 
lashes resting on his brown, tear-stained cheeks. As 
soon as he awoke sufficiently to see that it was Mr. 
Morton standing before him, he asked eagerly, ‘‘ Is she 
—oh! tell me, is she better ?” 

Mr. Morton laid his hand tenderly on the boy’s head, 
and answered with trembling lips, ‘‘ Yes, thank God ! 
Gio, Merry is better. The doctor says: she will come 
out of it all right.” 

As soon as Merry was well enough to be brought down 
to her mother’s room her father said to her, ‘‘ Gio is down- 
stairs, and heis coming up to play to you on his new 
violin. I have got good news for you, Merry, darling. 
Ever since the doctor saw Gio on the steps that night 
he has taken a great interestin the boy. So we, together, 
have bought him from his Irish foster-parents ; they 
gave up all claim to him for asmall sum of money. We 
have placed Gio at a good school, and he is going to 
have the best musical education that we can give him.” 

Merry drew her papa’s bearded face down to hers, 
and covered it with kisses. At this moment the door 
opened and Gio entered, neatly dressed, with his violin 
under his arm. He walked upto Merry and stood look- 
ing at her with his great dark eyes. Then he turned away, 
and, standing at the foot of her lounge, began playing. 
How the brown hands darted back and forth, until the 
violin seemed to throb and quiver with joy and glad- 
ness! Merry closed her eyes, and as the gleeful strains 
filled the room, she thought of the springtime, the gay 
caro] of birds, and the opening buds and blossoms. 

‘“‘Oh! Gio,” she said, as he finished playing, *‘ how 
did you ever learn to play like that ?” 

‘‘When you sick, I played for you to the Blessed 
Christ on my violin. Now you well, I tank Him on my 
violin all the same. Whenever I feel very much here,” 
placing his hand on his heart, ‘‘I always play on my 
dear violin.” 3 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
T is almost ‘‘Good Friday” morning. I have been 
riding in the cars, without any friend for a compar- 
ion, and it has been a good time to think. I could look 
out of the window and watch the lights as we passed 
them, in the houses and on the boats anchored in the 
river. I could watch the clouds in their changing shapes, 
now revealing, now hiding the bright full moon, but 
my thoughts were very little with the things which 
passed before my eyes. The host of young people who 
are good enough to call me their Aunt Patience were 
more present to me than the objects about me; and 
I almost thought I could see your faces and hear 
your voices, you seemed so near me; and yet if 
you bad been within the sound of my voice, I am 
afraid you would not have heard what I was saying, 
had I spoken my thoughts. You know that the body 
has an outer ear and an inner ear, and sounds may 
strike the outer ear and never touch the inner ear, and 
some one may speak to you whose words will even 
touch both outer and inner ear, and yet you may not 
really hear. Have you never answered your mother, 
when her call came to you in the midst of a very absorb- 
ing story, and yet not have known whatshe said? How 
many times do you suppose you have said ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
to your little brother and sister without having heard 
one word of their request ? But the ‘‘ unhearing ear” is 
often even more strangely deaf than that. You will 
_Tead here, perhaps, a little of the thought I have had 
about you, and you will very respectfully and affection- 
ately ‘‘ listen,” but—but—will you really hear me? I 
want you should all be very happy, very strong, very 
beautiful in form and feature, very skillful and agile 
in the use of your hands, very graceful and noble in 
your bearing, very intelligent and learned ; but not one 
of these gifts, nor all of them together, do I want for 
you so much as I want the purity of heart, the loveli- 
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ness of spirit, the courage of right-doing, and the pa- 
tience of endurance, which have been shown to us per- 
fectly only in one life. Ah! I fear now your hearing 
begins to be a little dull, and yon do not hear in your 
heart this wish of mine. Even God does not speak so 
loud that your closed ears may not shut out his voice ; 
and so he told his love for you and his wish for you in 
another way than by speaking. And hesaid: If you 
will not hear my words of love for you; if you will 
not know from the entreaties I make how much I 
want your confidence and love, I will show you in some 
other way, and then you wid know my love and give 
me yours, willyounot ? Now, this Good Friday again 
gives you, more tenderly than any words could give it, 
this message from the dear Lord, who longs to shelter 
you from your own harm-doing, and from all the evil 
that is about you—who will make every joy greater, and 
every sorrow less, if you will but take him as your best 
Friend. In trying to tell you the thought of my heart 
for you, I have spoken so indistinctly, you may not 
understand me at all; but you must hear the sweet, 
clear Voice which speaks to you to-day from the cross, 
and will speak to you on Sunday from the opened tomb. 
Do you remember how quickly, how gladly Mary 
answered, ‘‘ Master !” when she heard the voice of Jesus 
that Sunday. morning so long ago? Let us be listening 
for his voice, and answer joyfully, that a new peace 
and gladness may fill our 2earts this blessed Easter-tide. 


WAaLLinerorp, Conn., March 21, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam neither a niece nor a nephew, but to the nephews and 
nieces who help to make your department of The Christian 
Union so interesting I have a story to tell. 

I have a large black-and-white cat, who is a great pet in our 
family, and very intelligent. One night last Fall he was shut out 
of doors when we retired; after an hour or two my daughter 
was awakened by his crying at her window, which opened upon 
the roof of a small addition, and which he could reach only by 
climbing up a wisteria vine which grew to the eaves of the house. 
She rose and let him in, and be made himself comfortable by her 
register forthe rest of the night. This was repeated several 
times, when, getting tired of being aroused every night, she re- 
fused to let him in, and. after crying a long time, he scrambled 
off on the vine. She heard him no more, but, alas! I did, for 
he svon appeared at my window on the opposite side of the 
house, which also opened on a small roof, but to which there 
was no means of gaining access from the ground; sothat he 
must have ascended the vine to the eaves of the house, crossed 
over the roof.and come down on the other side. There he 
begged for admittance so pitifully that Itook him in. Nicht 
after night this was repeated, till I, too, got quite tired of it, and 
one night I let him “cry it out.”’ He looked into my window and 
begged, he rattled my blind, and finally, in his urgency, climbed 
to the very top of it; when, losing his hold, he came down “‘ onthe 
run; which rapid descent seemed to astonish him into silence, 
for I heard not another peep all night. In the morning, on open- 
ing my blind, I found in an angle of the roof a very thoroughly 
disgusted cat, who would hardly come at my most persuasive 
call. He bas not troubled me since until last night, in the midst 
of Venner’s furious windstorm, he came again, so evidently 
frightened that I took pity on him again and admitted him once 
more. It remains to be seen whether or not he will regard the 
act as an encouragement to expect future favors. 

Cordially yours, Mrs. R. H. C. 


What do you think of that for perseverance, my young 
folks? Our cat has been in the habit of climbing up a 
honeysuckle vine and jumping from it to my window at 
night. 


Sr. Pav, Minn., March 29, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I live in St. Paul, Minn. I will be six years old in June. I love 
you very much. My father reads me the stories and the letters 
in The Christian Union. Ilikethem. I have a lovely, nice home. 
I have a setter dog named Toby. He will jump over a stick, and 
run after aball and bring itto me. We had amonkey, and can 

‘make faces like him, We got good friends, but I teased him 

once, and we didn’t get good friends for a long time. He was 
always in mischief. One day he got loose and threw down the 
jam jars in the cellar;then brother sold him. My sister Mary 
goes toschool in New York, where you live. My big brother 
Lute went to Europe last year with papa, and had a good time. 
We have a new horse named George, end two more named Vic- 
tor and Prince. I have been sick, but the danger is over, and I 
am pretty near well. Papa writes this, and I made it up. I send 
you wy love and akiss. R. M. N., Jn. 


Don’t—please don’t—keep any of those monkey faces 
you make, for I want to see you some day, and I shall 
not like to see a boy who writes so nice a letter wearing 
a monkey face ; and the kiss I want to send you I never 
would be willing to put on a monkey face. How soon 
will you print me a letter ? 


Kawnsas City, April 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I want tobe one of your nieces. Ihave a great many aunts 
and cousins, and I want to add all I can to them. My Auntie 
Melia takes The Christian Union, and I like to hear her read the 
letters. I am nine years old. I used to live in Galveston, Texas. 
I like that place better than any other place where I have lived. 
Papa moved from Galveston to Waco. We stayed there about 
six months ; then be came to Kansas City, and we are living here 
now. We havea little puppy ; his name is Rover. How I would 
liketo see you! I would like to see this in print, 

Your affectionate niece, Manr. 

If you move any more you must let me know whcre 


you go, or I shall lose you. 
WaTEREvRY, March 31, 1834. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I send you a quilt which I have basted, ready to sew, and also 
a couple of scrap-books that I made, thmking they would please 
some of the little sick children in the hospital. This winter we 
started a missionary society with nine members, and we have 
now sixteen working and about fourteen honorary members ; 
we have none older than eleven, and our youngest is four years 


old. We have sent five dollars to the “ Morning Star,” five 
dollars to the Emergency Fund, two bundles of books to an In- 
dian mission schoolin Indian Territory, several scrap-books to 
poor and sick children, and a miscellaneous package to the How. 
ard Mission. We have still quite a sum inthe treasury, and are 
soon going to send a donation toa schoolin Texas. We call our- 
selves the Sunshine Circle, and we heard a letter from you to the 
society last week. I have only one sister; her name is Alice; she 
is five years old, and she is also a member ofthe society. I should 
like to call myself one of your nieces, if you will accept me. 
Your affectionate niece, EmIty. 


What a busy bundle of sunshine you little folks are! 
You must have a very wise leader. Iam afraid my 
letter did not give you much help. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
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1. A garment; a royal dress: father; a noise, as of bells. 2 A 
star in Argo Navis; river in the Crimea; gulf east of Oman; city 
in Arabia. 3. To bestow; spoken; melted rock: son of Shem. 
4. A title ; chilliness ; the Runic letter; a vegetable. 5. Meadows: 
an elf; a Bible plain (see Amos); to dispatch. 6. One hundred 
and sixty square rods; the wild apple: anger; author of “‘ Homo 
Sum.”"’ 7. The blackbird; a lake (U. 8.); gulf in Russia; part of 
a plant. 8. A department of Greece; metallic vein; opinion; 
marine animal. 9. A fish; ally of Abraham; birthplace of 
Simonides; first. 10. A coin; one of the Hebrides; emmets; 
finally. 11. Goddess‘of Rumor: partly open; name chosen by 
Naomi in her affliction; a Canaanitish city and king. 12. To 
load ; here is the plain of Ivory ; apt, fit; girl’s name. 13. High; 
one of the grand divisions of the earth ; alega: claim ; a passway. 
14. Judged Israel twenty-three years; grandfather of David; 
empty ;aseaport in Arabia. 15. A trick; frosted; grandfather 
of Moses ; to conduct @ paper. 16. The first shepherd: calamity ; 
girl’s name; an artificial watercourse. 17. Island in the Mediter- 
ranean ; % kind of soil; vile;enamel. 18. An Egyptian serpent; 
an imitator ; here Napoleon won a victory ; sea in Asia. 19. The 
miller’s fee; a hautboy; forsaken; to loan. 20. The tea plant; 
damage, (herefore; Koman God of Love. 21. Girl's name; the 
holly; wood of the pine and fir; an avis. 22. Child-wifeof David 
Copperfield ; son of Jesse; Union general who fell at South 
Mountain ; king of Judah. 23. Village in Judea; old; reward; 
Lodi is on this river. 24. Riverin Russia; always: a blood-ves 
sel; river in Italy. 

Diamonds.—1. A letter ; an animal; a jewelers’ weight; set in 
Aaron's breastplate; to stain; be still; aletter. 2. A letter; to 
injure ; fed Elijah; a sea; a letter. 

25. Asmall lizard ; reflected sound ; to fly with abuzz; (in law) 
an injury. 26. Asprout; robust; founded Troy; proof. 27. To 
rend ; upseudonym of Charles Lamb; lively; lines of light. 28. Dy- 
pocrisy ; Tebrew month ; a name fur Ovid; a city on the Hud- 
son. 29. A fissure; river of Spain; weapons, Arctic explorers. 
30. Wild plum; an Arctie explorer; city of Judea; precious 
stones. 31. Woof; island in the Red Sea; a plant; to watch. 
32. Personal pronoun ; a fabled monster ; to persuade ; an aquatie 
plant. 33. Compact; Roman emperor; mountains in Europe; 
ametal. %. A humbug; aconstellation; dry; a nativeof Media. 

N. W. Frevp. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 27. 
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Charade.—Tamarisk (Tam-e risk). 
Transpositions.—Nose, Enos ; Ovid, vold ; Life, file; mile, lime; use, 


| sue ; March, charm, 
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@UNDAY EAFTERNOON. 


‘THOU HAST LED CAPTIVITY CAP- 
TIVE.” 


‘> Lord is risen from the dead ; 
Our Jesus is gone up on high , 

The powers of hell are captive led, 
Dragg’d to the portals of the sky. 


There his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay : 
Lift up your heads, ye heaven!y gates ; 

Ye everlasting dooss, give 


Loose all your bars of massy light, 
And wide unfold the radiant scene ; 
He claims those mansions as his right ; 

Receive the King of Glory in. 


Who is the King of Glory, who? 
Tbe Lord that all his foes o’ercame, 
The world, sin, death, and hell o’erthrew ; 
And Jesus is the Conqueror’s name. 


Lo! his triumphal chariot waits, 
And angels chant the solemn lay ; 
Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates ; 
Ye everlasting doors, give way. 


Who is the King of Glory, who? 
The Lord, of glorious power possess’d, 
The King of saints and angels too, 
God over all, forever bless’d.—{Tke Hymnal. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Almighty Father, who bast given thine only Son to die for 
our sins, and to rise again for our justification ; Grant us so 
to put away the leaven of malice and wickedness, that we 
may always serve thee in pureness of living and truth; 
through the merits of the same thy son Jesus Christ our 
Amen. 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Henry WaxkD BEECHER. 


CCORDING to my observation, Christian expe- 
rience takes a form very much broken up, and 
without any particular logical connection. When a 
man preaches or lectures, many people that hear him 
say, ‘‘ Well, now, if 1 could only think in the way that 
he talks ; if I could take what he says home with me, 
and think it out at my leisure, what a comfort it would 
be to me! Dut I never can doit. And, somehow, when 
I read the Bible it does not seem as it does when he 
regds it. And when I try to bring to mind his instruc 
tions I cannot do it.” 

I say to such persons, ‘‘ How do you feel?” ‘‘ Oh,” 
they say, ‘‘I can hardly tell ; but once in a while I have 
moments of illumination. Sometimes they come to me 
in my work, and sometimes in my distress ; and then 
they come but just for a moment.” 

I think that in ordinary Christian experience one gets 
a conception of the rest that remains for the people of 
God in fragments and by glimpses. It is suggested toa 
person by the mood that he is in, oftentimes. Frequent- 
ly it comes to those that are sick and distressed. A sense 
of the blessedness of freedom from the torments of life 
comes sweetly over them. Then they try to tell it to 
somebody else ; and no sooner do they undertake to put 
it into language than it is gone fromthem. Someofour 
best things are like dreams. Have you never written 
poetry at night in year sleep? and were you able to re- 
peat it in the morning ? How the glory departs from 
our highest experiences the moment we try to tell them 
to somebody else! Mow they spoil in being changed 
into language ! 

A mother sits roclaing her child ; as she does so tears 
fall from her eyes; and if you ask her what she is 
crying about she says, ‘‘I was thinking of the way in 
which I lowe my child, and of the way in which Jesus 
must love me if he loves his children.” There comes up 
in the flow of her heart’s affection a thought of what 
God’s love must beasa Father. Sheis filled with a sense 
of the gloriousness of divine paternal love. But if she 
shouid attempt to carry her feelings to the minister or 
any one else, and express them in words, she would 
latterly fail. 

So one gets his conception of this rest in one way, 
and another in another way. God interprets himself to 
ene man in bis business, to another in the nursery, and to 
another on the sick-bed. Each gains his idea of the 
future state by picking it up in fragrants, here a little 
and there a little. And this premonition, this foretoken, 
of the rest that remains for the people of God, thus ac- 
quired, amounts to a great deal. 

Souls hawe been entering that rest since the days of 
Eden. From the beginning of the world the kingdom 
of heaven has been suffering violence, and the violent. 
have taken it by force. In every age the population of 
the other world has increased with astonishing rapidity. 
We know not how many there are there. But notwith- 


standing that, and ayhough the nations of the globe are | 
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sending myriads thither every year, and vast caravans of : 
dusky spirits are flying upward continually, and multi- 
tudes innumerable are taking the places prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world, there is no 
danger that there will not be room for you. You need 
not be in a hurry. Sometimes here it is necessary to 
make haste in order to secure seats in the aff or in the 
stage ; but do not be afraid lest you may not have a 
place in God’s kingdom above. The sexton has room 
enough. The hotels are never full. There is always a 
chamber in the heavenly mansion. Your Father’s house 
is ample for the accommodation of all his children. Your 
rest, your reward, remains there ; and if you should 
not go for forty or for eighty years it would still 
remain. 

In heaven there is a peace that nothing can disturb, 
and where the soul can rest from pleasure, from the ills 
of society, from revolutions, from the torments of temp- 
tation, from sin, from a sense of guilt under sin, from 
all things that make life turbulent and distressing. 
Conflicts and wars, like great waves of the sea, may roll 
over the earth with thunderous footstep ; and yet there 
shall be no conflict and no war that ever can disturb that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God. It is 
higher than the highest reach of infernal or mortal dis- 
turbance. It is higher than chance. It is higher than 
time, with its powers. It is as high as the tranquil 
eternity of God, who sits King and Potentate in ever- 
lasting dominion, and apportions to all his people 
victory over their troubles, and brings them, with his 
own right hand, where tears shall be wiped away, where 
sorrows shall be known no more, where yokes shall be 
carried and burdens shall be borne no more, where mis- 
takes shall be made and misunderstandings shall exist 
no more, where shall be calm, pure, peaceful, joyous, 
high, beatific rest forever and forever. 

To that rest we are going, by various paths: some 
through crooked ones, and some through straight ; some 
through much tribulation, and all through some ; some 
with many sorrows, and some with but few ; some with 
bitter disappointments and upturnings of hopes, and 
some with these things in a less degree; and all as pil- 
grims and strangers passing through an enemy’s country, 
but going to a home prepared and guarded and preserved 
by the right hand of Omnipotence, where an eternal 
welcome and an eternal peace await us. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“* Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I wil] eat no 
fiesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.”’ 
N ancient worship the animals sacrificed to the gods 
were not wholly consumed ; in burnt offerings cer- 

tain portions were destroyed, and the remainder eaten 
in a festive meal, which constituted a part of the pagan 
religious services. Sometimes meat thus sacrificed to the 
gods was sold in the open market. These meats were 
accounted an abomination among the pious Jews, and 
to partake of them knowingly a heinous offense ; and 
so scrupulous were some among them that they confined 
themselves to herbs.? The Christian Church in Council 
at Jerusalem, convened on account of Paul’s radicalism, 
having written to the Gentile churches recommending 
them likewise to abstain from meats offered to idols, 
had thus given apparent sanction to these Jewish scru- 
ples, which had entered into the Christian conscience.® 
If there ever was a community where conscience 
needed toning up, and where even excessive scrupulous- 
ness should be respected, and perhaps even intensified, 
it was Corinth. Paul, however, swept away these 
scruples with a single stroke of the pen. He would be 
bound neither by the conscience of the Jews ncr by the 
Council of the Christian Assembly. An idol, he says, 
fs nothing in the world; we are neither better nor 
worse for eating or abstaining ; the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. In the same strain he wrote 
subsequently to the Romans.‘ In the same spirit Christ 
had instructed his disciples: ‘‘ Hearken unto me, every 
one of you, and understand : There is nothing from with- 
out a man, that entering into him, 8a defile him ; but the 
things which come out of him, those are they that defile 
him.” * Nevertheless, said Paul, take heed leat your Jib- 
erty become a means of tempting others into sin. Other 
men may not have your knowledge ; they may think it 
wicked to eat meat that has been offered to an idol ; to 
him that thinketh it is wrong, itis wrong. For he that 
doubts whether an innocent act is right is condemned if 
he do it, however innocent in itself it may be.‘ If, 
therefore, a man with a mistaken conscience follows 
your example, and does guiltily what you have done 
innocently, you have led him into sin. Use not your 
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liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve 
one another.’ ‘* For myself,” he exclaims, in the climax 
of this chapter, ‘‘I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” | 


(1) I do not for an instant suppose that Paul became 
a vegetarian, and in all his subsequent life ate herbs 
lest some foolish Christian should be misled by his meat- 
eating example. The conscience of the weak is not to be 
the law for the strong. The whole church is not to 
come on to the moral plane of the weakest, nor put 
itself into the bondage of those that are in bonds. There 
are many things which the father and mother will not 
do lest the doing of them should be an injury to their 
children; but the wise father and mother will not put 
themselves permanently and continuously under the 
regulations which are necessary for the health and well- 
being of the little ones. The great fundamental law of 
Christian life Paul bep elsewhere declared in saying, 
‘‘ All things are yours . . . and yeare Christ’s.” Christ 
has declared the same principle in saying, ‘‘ If the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” The 
devil is not a creator; everything in the world is good, 
because everything is made by God. The world is 
God's house ; all it contains belongs to God ; all it con- 
tains, therefore, belongs to God’s children ; and we, free 
men in Christ Jesus, are free to use everything.which 
God has put into the world, and concerning which he 
said, in the morning of creation : ‘‘ Replenish the earth, 
and subdue it. .. . Behold, I have given you every 
herb.” 

(2) But everything is ours only because we are 
Christ's ; everything is ours, therefore, to use in the 
spirit in which everything was used by him who dis 
owned the ascetic life of John the Baptist, and came 
eating and drinking ; in the spirit of him who would not 
by a miracle create a loaf of bread for himself when 
hungering in the wilderness, but did not hesitate by a 
miracle to convert water into wine to prolong and en- 
hance the innocent festivities of others at a wedding. 
Everything is ours: but ours to be master of, not to 
master us ; to be subdued, not to subdue us ; to be used, 
not to be abused ; to be used wisely and prudenily ; to 
be used lovingly and tenderly ; to be used only in those 
ways that make for the physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual upbuilding of ourselves and of others. He who 
made wine by a miracle bade his disciples pluck out the 
right eye or cut off the right hand if either were lead- 
ing into sin. Nothing is evil in itself ; everything is 
evil which works evil. The right eye is innocent, use- 
ful, necessary ; but it is better to pluck it out and cast it 
from thee and enter into life blind, than, having two eyes. 
to be cast into hell-fire. Nothing, then, so innocent, so use- 
ful, so necessary, but that it is best to cut it off if it is 
leading you or your neighbor away from God and into sin. 

(3) These two. principles, everything for use, but 
everything to be used wisely and lovingly, are the prin- 
ciples to be applied to all questions in morals—to litera- 
ture, to society, to every forin of amusement, to every 
article of food. Society is yours to enjoy ; but Dr. Pay- 
son was wise in shutting himself out of society when he 
found it leading him away from his Bible, his prayer, 
and his God. Literature is yours ; but whether the novel 
is for you to read or to leave unread depends, first, upon 
your own needs, and, secondly, upon the influence of 
your example. There is no more harm in knocking 
small balls around on a green table than in knocking 
larger balls around on a green lawn; but whether yeu 
shall play billiards or croquet, either or both, must de- 
pend upon the law of love. Croquet is so great a temp- 
tation to temper to some good Christian people that I 
know not how they can take a mallet in their hand 
and pray, ‘‘ Lead me not into temptation.” 

Every student will naturally and instinctively apply 
the teachings of this chapter to the tempérance question, 
and rightly so. Let usapply them ; fearlessly, unhesitat- 
ingly. Fermentation is as truly a process of nature as 
growth, and He that causes the grass to grow, He that 
made the cattle and herb for the service of man that he 
might bring forth food out of the earth, made also wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man.* The apostolic in- 
junction, use the world, but not abuse it, applies to wine 
as to everything clse. We are to use it, and not abuse 
it. Our first duty, then, is to learn what is its legitimate 
use and what its abuse. For myself, I think it pretty 
well settled by scientific investigation, on the one hand, 
that alcohol is never a food, and, on the other, that it 
is an invaluable and indispensable medicine. To use it 
as @ beverage, as one uses milk or water, is to abuse 
it; to use it for enfeebled health, impaired digestion, 
weakened vital powers, especially in its lighter forms, 
and in the case of men passed middle life, whose 
activities make the waste of the system more rapid than 
the supply, is to use it aright. Whcther this view of its 
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right use be correct or not, it certainly has a right use ; 
and our first duty is to ascertain what that right use is. 
If we arein doubt, ‘‘ keep on the safe side of certainty.” 
God makes wine as well as the grape; but that 
does not justify its indiscriminate use in society. God 
made the peack-stone as well as the peach ; but this does 
not justify the folly of the boy who collected a cupful 
of the stones, ate them all at a sitting, and died of 
prussic-acid poisoning. We are to use God's gifts with 
prudence ; not merely with selfish prudence, but with 
loving, tender prudence. And in an age and country 
such a8 Ours, with the liquor traffic what it is, the drink 
ing usages what they are and the awful flood of evils 
that flow from both, every Christian man must pause and 
ponder before, by any act of his, he contributes to 
strengthen those drinking customs ; before, by any ex- 
ample of his, he leads near the edge of a great peril his 
weaker brother. On this ground, and on this alone, can 
the temperance reform be based. All the world is 
yours : this is the tirst principle, to be defended at every 
hazard and against every attack. You cannot sur- 
render a liberty if the liberty is not yours. Paul, who 


insisted on the right of the Christian to judge for him- 


self whether he would eat or abstain from eating, would 
have insisted in our day on the right of every Christian 
to judge for himself whether he will drink or abstain 
from drinking. To his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
Who art thou that judgest thy neighbor ? You are 
Christ’s : this is the second principle, to be maintained at 
every hazard and against every subtle suggestion of 
sensuousness and selfishness. Paul, who would eat no 
innocent meat if by so doing he would endanger a 
weaker brother, would not in our day have imperiled 
immortal souls by joining in the drinking customs of 
- society—customs dangerous to many ; s»fe to few, if to 
any. Use not thy liberty for an occasion to the flesh, 
but by love save one another. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE ROYAL LAW.—1 COR. VIII., 1-13. 


By Emrity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
HE MOTHER. What shall wedo with this lesson 
for the children ? I do not at all like the idea of 
making a temperance lesson of it, because the whole 
chapter refers to abstinence not from things wrong and 
harmful, but abstinence from things perfectly innocent 
and harmless to right-thinking persons, for the sake of 
those who are weaker and less wise. That is not the 
ground on which one would teach temperance. 

Tue Fatuer. No; it has nothing whatever to do 
with temperanee ; it is the law of love—love for Christ’s 
sake ; sacrifice for love’s sake. My brother, for whom 
Christ died, should be so dcar to me that his interests and 
welfare should be considered before my own pleasure 
or convenience. As Christ received me, so I am to receive 
him: with forbearance for his faults and weaknesses, 
and watchful endeavor to strengthen and build him up. 
No man liveth for himself, is one of the first things that 
should be built into character. You cannot teach it by 
precept; the life must grow up on it and around it. 

THe Moruer. But this lesson, for instance— 

Tue Fatruer. Well. suppose we try an experiment 
with these two little people, and see how much they un- 
derstand of this great law. Mary, do you remember the 
summer we spent at Uncle Edward’s, after Susie had 
been so very sick ? 

‘Mary. Yes, indeed, papa; there were such lovely 
flowers, and the cherries—don’t you remember the 
cherries, such loads of them ! and Susie could not have 
one. Wecouldn’t put them out of hersight, because the 
trees were everywhere, and she cried every time she 
saw them. 

Tre Fatuer. But you did not cat any either. 

Mary. That was to make it easier for Susie, you 
know, papa. She always likes to do what I do, and 
if she saw me eat them she would want them all the 
more. 

THE FaTueErR. But you might have eaten them when 
she did not see you. : 

Mary. That’s what I thought at first, papa, but you 
see that wouldn’t really be sharing Susie’s troubles, and 
I felt a great deal sorrier for her when I knew my- 
self just how hard it was. The first part was not 
to tempt Susie to do what would hurt her, but the last 
part was to help her not mind it. 

Tue Moruer. And do you think Susie was very 
grateful to you for trying to help her ? } 

Mary. Why, mamma, you know she was sick, and, 
well, somctimes—you don’t care if I say so now, do you, 
Susie ?—sometimes she was just as cross, and I ’most 
wanted to give up trying to help her ? 

Tue FatHeR. But you didn’t give up ? 

Mary. No, papa, because I kept on for mamma’s 
sake. I just remembered how patient she was with Susie 
and with all the rest of us, and gave up going to the sea- 
shore to stay with us, and I thought if I couldn’t do it 
for Susie { could do it for mamma if it helped her any. 

Tue Farner. And did it make you very miserable, 
and spoil all your summer ? | 


Mary. Oh, dear! no, papa ; it made me feel so happy, 
and it wasn’t hard, only at first. 

THE FaTHER. Then you see, do you not, Mary, 
that sometimes we can help each other by not doing 
things that are barmless to us, but which might injure 
those who follow our example? So that we must always 
consider two things in deciding what we ought to do: 
first, whether it is safe and right for ourselves ; and then 
whether it may not lead others wrong. And if we can- 
not give up our own pleasure heartily for the sake of 
others, we surely ought to do it for Christ’s sake, that 
we may help him bear his burdens, and show that we 
appreciate his love and patience. Paul was so much in 
earnest about this that he said he would rather give up 
so innocent a thing as eating meat, and never taste any 
more as long as he lived, than in any way to cause the 
very weakest of his brethren to stumble, or fall into 
sin. 

Susiz. I don’t see what eating meat could have to do 
with sinning ; the golden text says, ‘‘ If meat make my 
brother to offend’—mamma told us offend means to 
offend God by sinning. 

THE FATHER. You must see what Paul was writing 
about. He says, ‘‘ Now, as touching things offered unto 
idols.” You know when the Jews brought offerings to 
God a part was burned upon the altar, and the rest was 
eaten in a feast by the priests, and by the people. The hea- 
then did the same for their idols ; and to them these feasts 
were a kind of worship. But these brethren to whom 
Paul was writing had learned to know the true God. 
They said, ‘‘ An idol is not anything: if we are hungry 
we can go into the temple and eat at the feasts, and give 
thanks to God.” Paul told them this was all very true, 
but love was even better than wisdom, and there were 
some people who could not go and eat in the temples 
without feeling that they were worshiping the idols. 
Of course it would be wrong for them to eat at the 
feasts, so Paul advised the others to stay away also, lest 
their example should lead others to sin. 

Tue Motuer. James calls this law of love to others 
‘‘the royal law,” and I think we can find some texts in 
Paul’s other letters to help us remember it. ‘‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor.” ‘‘ For none us of liveth 
to himself.” ‘‘ We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 
‘‘Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor's 

Susie. And I should think, if we ought to be care- 
ful not to lead people wrong with our good things, we 
ought to be a great deal more careful about our bad 
ones, because they might follow them too. 

Mary. And that makes another reason for leaving 
off bad things : you know, mamma, Susie never could 
leave off biting her nails till she was afraid the baby 
would learn it too. 

Susre (with a sigh). Oh dear! it makes me ‘most 
discouraged to think of always taking care about other 


people. 


THE FaTuHeER. But it is not the other people we are 


to be thinking of, my little daughter, but Christ, who 
‘* pleased not himself,” and we have his own word for 
it that his yoke is easy and his service blessed. 


NATHAN AND SOLOMON. 


HEN Solomon was a boy, he read in the book 

y y of Moses the history of the creation of man. 

Then he went to Nathan his tutor, and asked: ‘‘ How 
can the body of a man be formed out of dust ?” 


Nathan answered : ‘‘ How may a tree grow out of the 


earth with leaves, flowers, and fruit? And knowest thou 
not that thy body will return tothe dust, from whence 
it was taken ? How cometh this to pass?” 

‘‘But why,” asked the young prince, ‘‘doth the 
sacred history so fully relate the creation of man ?” 

‘That man may not be puffed up,” answered Nathan, 
‘‘nor be proud of outward things; from earth he is 
created, from her bosom groweth the bread that nour- 
isheth him, and the crown also that adorneth the king's 
head is of the dust. The law of earth is eternal circu- 
lution ; therefore it taketh back man’s body and the 
king’s crown. O Jedidia, forget not that thou art dust, 
and learn humility.” 

‘* But,” asked Solomon, ‘‘ He breathed also the breath 
of life into man’s nostrils %” 

‘‘ Behold,” continued the prophet, ‘‘ the breath of God 
which streameth through his bosom telleth him, every 
instant, that he must have continual bounty from above, 
for thereon hang his being and his life. Ah! forget not, 
Jedidia, in whom thou livest and hast thy being, and 
preserve a humble, childlike mind.” 

Then Solomon asked again: ‘‘ What advantage hath 
man over the beasts of the field ?” 

‘* This,” replied the man of God: ‘‘thatit is given 
him to know on whose earth and in whose breath he 
walketh. But, behold, to man was given a countenance 


to look down on the perishable dust, which is subject 


to him, and to look upward to the dwelling-plice of 
eternal right. Thus he standeth with raised head in 


| humility and childlike faith, knowing himself to be the 


son and the image of the most high. O Jedidia, may 


the crown not bow thee to the dust, but be asa wreath 
of light about thy head !” 


THE BRUTES ON THEIR MASTEK 
A FABLE.’ 


HE brutes once fell into a discussion about Man, 
whose ways toward their race they could not com- 
prebend. The Fox declared that he was a conscience- 
l-ss tyrant, and proposed to the Horse and the Dog to lead 
in w revolt aguinst him. Neither was inclined, however, 
to accept the proposition. The Dog declined because, 
he said, Man was far too good; the Horse declined be 
cause Man was far too strong. 

‘‘Too strong!” echoed the Dog, reproachfully ; ‘‘I 
thought you loved him as I do.” 

‘‘I never said I did not,” replied the Horse; ‘ but 
perhaps I see more of his strength than you do.” 

‘‘ You have not told us,” said the Dog, addressing the 
Fox, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ what we could do. Man 
is not dependent, certainly, upon me.” 

** Man,” sneered the Fox, ‘‘ wants toys as well as tools ; 
and you are toys to which he has become so accustomed 
that he could not do without you. It wwuld throw the 
whole human race into consternation tolearn some fine 
morning that no Dog woul: ever again lick a Man’s 

There was a diabolical twinkle in the Fox's eye as he 
uttered these words ; but his tact told him the next mo- 
ment that he had gone too far. The last suggestion 
seemed to fall upon the Dog like a blow. He winced, 
and rose instantly to his feet. 

‘‘I will wish you good-night,” said he, coldly. ‘‘ It is 
no use my staying hereany longer. Nothing could ever 
induce me to do what you ask.” 

‘* Not even when I mention vivisec—’”’ 

‘‘No,” said the Dog, interrupting in a tone almost of 
irritation. ‘‘I wish to hear uo more. That doesn’t in 
any degree alter my feelings toward Man.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible.” replied the Fox, coolly. 
‘*Why, even that wretched rabbit there, who cowers 
down when I merely mention his name, has conscience 
enough to appreciate the villainy of vivisection, if he has 
not sufficient force of character to condemn it. Man is 
welcome to vivisect me, when he can take me alive and 
persuade me to lie down quietly on the operating-table, 
without trying a previous experiment in vivisection on my 
own account.’ Here Reynard bared his formidable rows 
of teeth in an extremely sinister smile. ‘‘ Even to operate 
on a cat,” he continued, ‘‘though cruel, is not utter- 
ly base.” 

W hat’s that you’re saying ?” asked the Cat, drowsily. 

‘‘Il was saying,” repeated the Fox, in his blandest 
tone, ‘‘ that though they call you a domestic unimal, I 
don’t believe you feel any disinterested affection for 
Man, and so he is justified in treating you asa slave. 
What do you think about it yourself ?” 

‘* What do I chink about what ?” asked the Cat, with 
as much impatience as she was capable of showing. 

‘*Well, do you feel particularly disgusted at the 
thought of Man’s putting one of -your species to a cruel 
death ?” 

‘‘T should feel particularly disgusted at the thought of 
Man’s putting me to a cruel death, ’ was the reply. 


‘‘ But more so at its being done by Man than by your. | 


natural enemy, the Dog ?” 

‘‘Not a bit more,” said the Cat, calmly. 
should I ?” 

‘* Precisely the answer I expected,” said the Fox, with 
a chuckle. ‘‘ Then if you feel no deeper sense of injury, 
no keener throb of pain, at being tortured by Man than 
by the Dog, you must be in reality as far apart from 
Man as we are, and he is under no obligation to treat 
you otherwise than une of us. What do you say to 
that ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said the Cat, drowsily. 
has no interest for me.” 

‘“Exactly. Then you may go to sleep again. Man, 
I say, might have tortured or destroyed us all—foxes, 
rabbits, sheep, even cats—without proving anything 
more than the hardness of his heart. But the Dog, his 
comrade for a thousand years, the friend of his fireside, 
the companion of his walks, the guardian of his flocks, 
the sentry in his house, nay, the very saviour of his 
life on the snow-field or in the tood—the animal whom 
he boasts of having raised almost to equality with him- 
self—that Man should torture him, by heaven!” cried 
the Fox, in a well-simulated outburst of honest indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ it is infamous !” 

There was another silence, broken only by the low 
purring of the Cat. Upon the more intellectual of the 
assembly this last stroke of the Fox’s had not been with- 
out its effect. The Dog, in particular, in spite of the 
firmness with which he had proclaimed his fidelity to 
Man, was evidently a prey to very strong emotions of 
doubt and pain. 

‘‘And yet,” continued the Fox, disdainfully, ‘‘ you 
believe that Man burns with disinterested zeal for the 
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welfare of his race, and that he tortures Bunny and 
Pussy there in a spirit of pure humanity—eh ?” 

‘«T don't believe—I know it,” said the Dog, confidently. 
‘‘T know, at any rate, that my master is incapable of in- 
flicting pain except with a benevolent object. I have 
heard him say that by the suffering of a few he hopes 
to alleviate the agony of thousands.” 

‘Oh, of course !” assented the Fox, amicably ; ‘‘ but 
thousands of whom? Dogs, cats, rabbits, horses—or 
men ?” 

‘‘Not of men only,” said the Dog, with eagerness. 
‘‘We lower animals are also to profit by Man’s investi- 
gations.” 

“Man is careful enough not to hurt his own pre- 
cious skin in these investigatiens of his,” replied the 
Fox. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said the Dog, quickly ; ‘‘ some 
men have sacrificed their lives to their experiments.” 

‘Well, let them stick to that, and we will not com- 
plain,” replied the Fox ; ‘‘ but let them not sacrifice ours. 
Come,” he continued, ‘‘ for the last time, domestic ani- 
mals, will you abandon Man as unworthy of your soci- 
ety and service ; or, rather, will you, Dog and Horse, 
do so? for to you,” turning to the Cat, ‘‘I know it is 
vain to appeal.” 

‘Quite so,” said the Cat; ‘‘and therefore you need 
not have waked me with your gabble. What on earth 
has man’s unworthiness got to do with the matter? All 
I want to know is whether I can better myself by leav- 
ing him, and I am pretty sure I can’t. Man hascream, 
and cold fish, and soft hearth-rugs, and delightfully 
padded easy chairs. I know nothing pleasanter to rub 
one’s side against than the leg of his trousers. Some- 
times, it is true, in the fine spring weather I have ram- 
bled in the woods, before the young birds can fly, and 
thought it would be pleasant to live out-of-doors and 
provide for one’s self. But when the winter has set in se- 
verely I was always glad to get back to the fire; and 
for an indoors cat,” he added reflectively, ‘* of course 
the winter is all the better for being severe, because 
then the robins are not afraid to come on the window- 
sill.” 

‘‘Ugh !” said the Fox, turning from him with dis- 
gust to the Horse; ‘‘is there anything better to be 
hoped from you ?’ 

‘* Not a bit,” said the Horse, cheerily. ‘‘ I have heard 
nothing from you that I didn’t know before. I have 
never had any very extravagant opinion of Man’s vir- 
tues, but I certainly prefer his society—if you will 
excuse my frankness—to yours or that of any other of 
the lower animals.” 

‘* Mean-spirited wretch !” muttered the Fox. ‘‘ You 
a thoroughbred! However, I expected,” he continued, 
addressing the Dog, ‘‘that you would be the only one 
capable of appreciating my appeal. You see what 
Man is from the moral point of view, and you ”— 

‘* And I love and reverence him,” said the Dog stoutly, 
‘“‘as much as ever. Who amI to judge him—TI, the 
creature of his hand? He has made me what I am, 
and all I have is his. He is greater, stronger, wiser, 
than I, and I must suppose him to be in all things better, 
too. If anything done by him seems to me harsh and 
cruel, I will believe that it only seems so because his 
ways are beyond the compass of my weak mind to 
comprehend.” 

‘* Whew !” whistled the Fox in unconcealed astonish- 
ment, as the Dog and Horse walked away together. 
“He didn’t pick up that language from his scientific 
master, I'll be bound. But, after all, I needn’t be sur- 
prised at his merely talking so: when they tell you 
the story that one of those fools actually raised his 
head from the operating-table to lick his master’s tor- 
turing hand. That kind runs easily to religion. And 
to think that just when Man has succeeded in creating 
the religious instinct in his dog, he is losing it himself.” 

Chuckling hugely at the reflection, the Fox looked 
round for some one to share his amusement, when his 
eye fell on the features of the sleeping Cat. 

““Ah,” he said to himself, after a moment’s thought, 
‘“‘it is convenient to be wicked, but it is a misfortune to 
be altogether without moral sense. Unless you under- 
staud the difference between good and evil you will 
miss half the joke of life.” 


THE PASTORAL QUESTION IN THE 
METHODIST CHURCH. 


HE New York East Conference, at its recent meeting, 
devoteda considerable proportion of its session to a 
discussion of the wisdom of removing or extending the 
present time-limit of three years, beyond which no minister 
of that denomination can lawfully remain in any one pas- 
torate. On Thursday, April 4, a resolution was introduced, 
signed by George P. Mains, George E. Reed, Isaac J. Lansing, 
and J. R. Thompson, memorializing the General Conference 
to meet in Philadelphia, May 1, 1884, to consider the pro- 
priety of extending the length of the pastoral term in 
Methodism. Two or three hours were consumed in its 
discussion on that day, the speakers being Messrs. Reed, 
Williams, Lansing, Buckley, Thompson, and Curry. Drs. 
Curry and Buckley vigorously opposed the removal of 


the time-limit, although the latter is understood to favor an 
extension of the pastoral term to four years under certain 
conditions. Their arguments were of the usual char- 
acter, viz.: Methodism has prospered under the existing 
law ; the average pastorate in other bodies is not longer 
than three years; the three-year rule prevents too strong a 
grip on any one church by a pastor ; if the time-limit should 
be removed the system of yearly appointments by the 
bishop would soon be broken up, and the itinerant system 
utterly destroyed. It was also maintained that to extend 
the term to four or five years, or to remove the time-limit, 
would result in the building up in large cities of strong 
churches held together by one man, which would be con- 
trary tothe genius of Methodism. Those who advocated a 
change relied upon the following arguments: The exten- 
sion of the term from two to three years had been followed 
by no evil consequences; to remove a man at the end of 
three years by statute was irrational and arbitrary; the 
genius of the itineracy consists in annual appointments by 
the bishop, and not in the number of years a man may re- 
main in a given charge; frequent changes tend to create a 
spirit of restlessness in the churches ; the conditions of life 
in the older and more thickly settled States, and especially 
in large cities, are such as to demand a longer pastoral term 
than three years; the three year rule is unfriendly to the 
production of great pastors and preachers, as John Hall, 
Phillips Brooks, Bushnell, Robertson, Storrs, and Beecher ; 
that under the present system the strong men in the pastor- 
ate are disposed to seek denominational preferment as sec- 
secretaries, editors, college presidents, and bishops; that 
Methodism must have great men in the pastorate if it 
would command great cities ; and that it is no longer merely 
a migratory spiritual society, but a great Church, with 
schools of various grades, colleges, universities, and theo- 
logical seminaries, founding charities, creating a litera- 
ture, etc., etc. 

On Saturday morning, April 5, a substitute for the memo- 
rial was presented, requesting the representatives in the 
General Conference to oppose any change in the termof 
pastoral service. This substitute was briefly discussed on 
Saturday and Monday, and was adopted bya vote of 109 
to 54. 


AN INSTALLATION IN CONNECTICUT. 


F recent councils one oft he most notable was that held in 

the Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn., Monday, April 8, 
for the installation of the Rev. Nelson Millard, D.D., late of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The church in Norwich is oneof the largest, 
strongest, and most influential in the State. It has had for 
pastors such men as the Rey. Dr. Gulliver, the Rev. Daniel 
Merriman, D.D., of Worcester, the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D.D., now of Brooklyn. 

Among the churches represented"in the Council were the 
Park Street and the Central of Boston, the New London 
churches, the Central and the Asylum Hill of Hartford, the 
Center of New Haven, besides a large number of thosein the 
immediate neighborhood. Among the individual members 
noted were the Rev. Professor Pratt, of Hartford; the Rev. 
Dr. Merriman, of Worcester; the Rev. C. C. Cruger, of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. E. G. Selden, of Manchester, N. H. 

The Rev. Dr. Palmer was Moderator. The examination 
was especially noticeable as being more spiritual than con- 
troversial. Dr. Millard read the new Creed, and accepted 
it, with certain modifications. Concerning the Atonement 
and eschatology he said he accepted the facts as stated in 
the Bible, but he declined to dogmatize concerning the facts. 
He said he knew no theory of the Atonement which satisfied 
him. The moral influence theory did not go far enough, and 
the satisfaction theory is contradicted by Scripture. 

Concerning the future he said he thought the facts of life, 
a study of philosophy, and the express words of the Bible 
indicated the possibility of eternal punishment, and that 
some would probably refuse the offers of salvation and be lost 
forever. But he said he knew no more than that. When asked 
if there would be opportunity of repentance after death he 
said he found no hope either from revelation or the facts of 
life to offer anyone. Then he was asked, ‘‘ Will you preach 
absolutely that there is no hope »”’ He answered he would not 
dogmatize on that poin t. Tohim the Scripture teaching on 
the lastthings was indefinite, especially concerning the retri- 
bution and the second coming. He said, “‘I can declare that 
I see no hope for any one who does not accept the offer of 
salvation in this life, but I will not dogmatize on what 
Scripture has clothed with clouds and darkness.”’ 

The whole examination was more like a devotional meet- 
ing than a Council, and the evangelical and evangelistic 
spirit of the candidate were so evident that there was no 
prolonged questioning. It was even moved that the state_ 
ment be deemed satisfactory without examination, and the 
motion would have been carried except for the opposition of 
Dr. Millard’s friends, who insisted on an opportunity in secret 
session for any to make objection who desired. But the ex- 
amination, without a dissenting vote, was declared satisfac- 
tory; something very remarkable considering the variety of 
opinions in the Council. The services of installation were in 
the evening, and the principal parts were as follows: 
Sermon, the Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. ; instailing prayer, 
the Rev. E.G. Selden; charge to pastor, the Rev. Daniel 
Merriman, D.D.; right hand, the Rev. W. 8. Palmer, D.D.; 
address to the people, the Rev. A. H. Bradford. An audi- 
ence that crowded the great church listened fortwo hours to 
the services, and the commonly expressed opinion was that 
this was one of the most memorable installations that Norwich 
has ever known. 


A CRY FROM ABROAD. 


A. LITTLE pamphlet, almost pathetic in the touching 

simplicity and directness of the appeal, has been put 
into the hands of some of the Christians of this city, bring- 
ing a cry for help from the Christian church of Arabkir, in 


Asia Minor. Founded as the result of American missionary 
labors ; ministered to for twenty-six years by a most faithful 
pastor, the pupil of those missionaries ; worshiping in an 
old house fitted up for them at his own expense by Dr. 
Hamlin, in 1856, the cause of this church, upon which the 
woes and cruelties of the late Turkish war have told most 
heavily, appeals with particular force to American Chris- 
tians. This church, with a congregation of six hundred, 
maintains large schools, and carries on an active evangel- 
istic work among the hundred outlying villages. Self-sup- 
porting, it is a true missionary center, and is doing valiant 
battle against infidelity and the renewed efforts of Jesuit 
propagandism in that region. But its place of worship, 
now too small, is also in a ruinous state; its schools need 
enlarging ; to this work the church, utterly impoverished, 
has yet pledged $2,500—a most noble effort. But twice that 
sum is still needed ; and the faithful pastor, Mr. Siraganian 
—a man of great devotion, simplicity, and modesty of char- 
acter—has come into our midst to see if we can help save his ~ 
church ; for with them now itis, Advance or die! Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, of Middlebury, Vt., Dr. Thomson, and the Rev. C. 
G. Curtis, of Constantinople, the native pastors of Asia 
Minor, and Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city, all unite in in- 
dorsing Pastor Siraganian and his work. May not some 
reader of The Christian Union find here a blessed use for 
some of the wealth with which God has blessed him? The 
pastor’s address is, Rev. Mardiros Siraganian, Central Hotel, 
251 Canal Street, New York City. 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


ASTER Sunday may be said to have ushered in 

spring, and the streets presented an almost festive 
appearance as the church-goers filled them. In the 
churches the floral decorations and the music were 
appropriate to the day, and every church was crowded 
with worshipers and sight-seers. Many people dese- 
crated the day by hastening from church to church to 
see the decorations and to catch fleeting ideas of the 
music rendered. 

Trinity, New York, was crowded in every part. The 
music was the feature of the day, and those who re- 
mained through the service must have had their souls 
carried heavenward on the wings of song. At St. Mary 
the Virgin, the first service, at sunrise, was well at- 
tended. The music at the regular service was of a high 
order. The mass in B flat, by Chevalier Neukomm, 
was given for the first time in this country. : 

At the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall preached an Easter sermon from 
the text ‘‘ Come and see ” 


Christianity, the preacher said, had been a perpetual in- 
vitation. It has ever been calling upon men to come in and 
be saved, not in any uncertain tone, but in unmistakable ac- 
cents. It calls upon mankind, not only in the aggregate, but 
to each man in his individnality, to look upon the promises 
of the Gospeland accept them. There is in true Christianity 
no endeavor to shackle investigation. There is no desire to 
put out the lamp of reason, but instead in every way a wish 
to throw open every avenue by which a human soul may 
find its way to peace with God. It is complained that too 
many take their religion as a sort of hereditary affair. They 
takeit up as a family legacy, and belong to this or that church 
because their fathers so belonged. This is neither surpris- 
ing nor objectionable. How many young men follow the 
profession of their fathers because they have a parental 
trust and a father’s guidance, which in great measure takes 
the place of individual reasoning? Instead of being a mat- 
ter of weakness it is really a showing of strength when 
young men and women are willing to show such faith in the 
opinions of their fathers. For those who seek the invitation 
of the text no great literary lore is required. The very 
simplicity of Christianity is its great strength. The Word 
of God has never yet met with a refutation of any strength. 
Geologists, geographers, linguists, and mental philosophers 
have each in their turn subjected the Scriptures to the clos- 
est scrutiny, and have vainly endeavored to break into its 
teachings. In each new gencration the old arguments of 
infidelity are brought forward and demolished. The Church 
of to-day is founded upon the Word of God. It exists 
wherever men and women come together to praise. Itmay © 
be in the grandest temple of the earth, or it may be in the 
mere cave of the soil. There is but one requirement: that 
the Scriptures. be followed in all simplicity. Individual con- 
science is not to be smothered. Spiritual guides who take 
from the people the duty and power of personal thought on 
matters religious are not of God. ‘They are an incubus and 
a deception. Nor is the Church to be considered a part of | 
the State. There is nothing that American Christians have 
more reason to be thankful for thau that they are not en- 
cumbered by the trammels of a national establishment. 
Some, again, would have a church body and policy which 
would accept everybody who has any goodinhim. They 
would style it a latitudinarian or cosmopolitan church ; but 
it would not be the real church, which is to be made up of 
those who believe in the Christ who died and rose again. 


In Brooklyn the day was celebrated with more than 
the usual amount of display of flowers and music. 
The Episcopal churches throughout the city were elabo- 
rately decorated, and the music was of a high order. 
In most of the churches the afternoonwas given to a 
children’s service, and offerings were made by the vari- 
ous schools to special objects, one of the most beautiful 
being offerings of flowers and fruit to the several hos- 
pitals in the city. Brooklyn Tabernacle was the center 
to which a vast throng directed their way. It was esti- 


mated that 7,000 persons attended this church in the 
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morning. Mr. Talmage preached from John xx., 15, 
with his usual energy. 

For forty centuries, he said, a grim and ghastly tyrant 
had been killing people and dragging them into his cold pal- 
ace filled with skulls. No one disputed his right until a 
mighty stranger seized the two pillars of that palace and 
rocked them till it fell, and marched forthcrying, ‘‘lamthe 
resurrection !’? That event we celebrate this morning. There 
are two or three things which the world and the Church 
have not noticed in regard to the resurrection of Christ. 
First, he was in gardeners’ attire. That means we have an 
everyday Christ, for everyday work, in everyday apparel. If 
he had appeared with a crown upon his head that would 
have seemed to suggest sympathy for monarchs. But in 
gardeners’ attire I spell itout that he has hearty and pa- 
thetic understanding with everyday work. Pass along this 
gardener’s coat to all nations, that they may feel the thrill 
of a Christly brotherhood. Christ made his first appearance 
to one who had been the seven-deviled Magdalen. What a 
capitol of demonology she must have been! Yet these are 
extirpated, and now Christ honors her with his first posthu- 
mous appearance. That means for thoselowest down that 
they shall come highest up, thatthe grace of God is seven 
times stronger than sin. Mary Magdalen, the seven-deviled, 
became Mary Magdalen, the seven-angeled. Some on meet- 
ing her would have said: ‘‘ Let me see, how many devils did 
you used to have ? What a terrible piece you were when I 
first met you !’’ Most of the women of our day would have 
nothing to do with Mary Magdalen. But Christ accosted 
her. That means mercy for the chiefof sinners. God can 
take all the devils away—seven or seventy. 


Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
preached to more than the usual numbers. The flowers, 
music, and sermon were all appropriate tothe day. The 
text was from 1 Cor. xv. Dr. Taylor said, in part: 

‘There are five reasons why Christians should hold to the 
belief in the resurrection. If Christ be not risen then all 
preaching is without foundation. The witnesses must have 
- testified falsely. Men are then still under condemnation. 
The dead have all utterly perished. Our hope in the future 
is cut off. Can we accept those five tremendous conclusions ? 
It is impossible. 80 Christ is risen, and that one instance 
proves the possibility of our own resurrection. And we 
shall be raised, because there is as close a connection be- 
tween Christ and us as between Adam and us. If we all 
enter into sin because of Adam, we shall enter into the 
resurrection because of Christ. Then the question arises, 
How are the dead raised? Paul points to a grain of wheat. 
Disorganization is the necessary condition of reorganiza- 
tion. And the scientists say now that organization does 
not make life, but life determines orgainzation. If life can 
be before organization, it can be after it. But what sort of 
bodies shall those be? Paul points to the stars—and it has 
taken eighteen hundred years for us to find the depth of his 
words. Foritis by the spectroscope that we really under- 
stand how one ‘star differeth from another starin glory.’ 
We kaoow that the old philosophers were wrong in holding 
that matter is inherently evil. But if these material bodies 
seem to belittle the soul, it will not be so hereafter, because 
the body will be adapted toits environment. If this is a 
fleshy, psychical body, that, while still a body, shall be spirit 
ual, pneumaticul. Two questions are raised by modern 
doubt: Does death end all? No. As there is a southern 
clime which suits the migratory instinct of the bird, so there 
is a better land that answers to the longing of the heart of 
man.”’ 

The Rev. J. O. Peck occupied the pulpit of Plymouth 
Church, preaching an earnest, practical sermon. 

In Boston the day was generally observed. The ser- 
vices at Trinity Church attracted a large crowd. 

The Rev. Dr. Bartol, pastor of the West Church 
(Unitarian), said in the course of his sermon : 


‘* Among the analogies between the sepulcher and creed 
are dissolution and decay. When a religious faith is 
first formulated it may have a living significance and value, 
but if kept too long it will decay. This is the trouble with 
Andover. The founders of that institution put fine wine 
into new bottles. The stomachs of our ancestors could 
stand it, but now, wien the wine has leaked or been poured 
- out, and the professors at Andover with few exceptions 
have stuck to the bottles, they will not allow a milder 
fluid to be substituted, but worship the bottles.’’ The 
preacher referred to quarrels in churches, and over lots in 
graveyards, and said: ‘‘If church quarrels make holidays 
in hell there must be many more holidays there than there 
are on our calendar.’’ He referred to the questions, astute 
and entrapping, put to the Rev. Mr. Gordon, recently in- 
stalled over the Old South Church, as calculated to cause 
loathing and disgust. ‘‘In Andover, in Boston, in New 
York,”’’ he said, ‘‘ there is going on a resurrection that is more 
important than that of Christ’s body. It is said that the 
Unitarians are coming to life too fast, that in the new 
movement they are gaining a speed which will yet make it 
necessary for the conservative liberals to apply the brakes.”’ 


Dr. Paxton preached from the text ‘‘ Woman, why 
weepest thou ?” a sermon setts with comfort and en- 


couragement. 

“Too often we reason from our fears. We see the dark 
side instead of the bright side. Mary mistook a half truth 
for a whole truth. How much misery you and I make for 
ourselves! Better side with Job and not with Job’s wife. 
Look back through the years, and see if your bereavements 
have not mellowed your smile, and made you better, more 
divine. Let us fasten the key of faith to our girdle, and we 
can unlock many secrets, and half our tears may be spared. 
You hear half a story, and you call on gods and men to wit- 
ness the hollowness of human friendship. Wait till all the 
facts are in before you forma judgment. Many evils are 
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feared, not found. Put God in the bright side, cultivate 


hope, remember mercy, and forget misfortune. This is 
Easter, and we celebrate it with excellent music and open 
lilies. Against all the ills of life I place a lively hope in the 
resurrection from the dead.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


{The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 

—The ‘‘ men and women’’ of the Old South Church in 
Boston met their new pastor, the Rev. G. A. Gordon, in large 
numbers in their parlors Tuesday, April 8. In the early his- 
tory of the church, Mr. Franklin, father of Benjamin, op- 
posed the debonair distinction of ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen ”’ 
in church relaticns, and secured the passage of a vote to use 
the democratic terms of men and women in the giving of no- 
tices. 

—Dr. A. P. Peabody read a sparkling paper at the closing 
meeting for the season of the Boston Unitarian Club at Ho- 
tel Vendome, April 8, on the relative efficiency of written 
and unwritten sermons, taking ground very decidedly in 
favor of the former. Leaving out of the estimate such 
masters as Dr. R. 8. Storrs, he held that the extempore 
preacher may get attention now and thenin a sermon, “ but 
I doubt whether he can sustain unflagging attention as he 
would with a well-written discourse.’’ ‘* Divine truth de- 
serves to be robed in the beauty of holiness.’’ Among other 


preachers Dr. Peabody alluded tothe Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 


as one who ‘‘ could not build up a fair character on a stable 
foundation.’’ In the discussions that followed the reading 
of the paper both methods were recognized as having claims, 
but the preference was for the written sermon. 

—The Boston Presbytery held its semi-annual meeting in 
Providence April9. It was decided that the certificate of 
dismissal of the Rev. G. F. Morse, of Zanesville, Ohio, sent 
by telegraph, was valid. The revised discipline was adopted. 
After a spirited discussion on the question whether the clerk 
should be instructed to strike from the rolls the names of 
ministers who have been regularly installed as pastors of 
Congregational churches, the resolution was laid on the 
table for six months, and the clerk requested to notify the 
ministers who would be affected by it of the proposed action 
of the Presbytery. The October meeting will be held in 
South Rindge, Vt. 


—The Rev. Daniel Dorchester is showing before Method- 


ist Conferences that it was essential for Methodism to enter 
New England, in the first place to break the practical con- 
nection of Church and State in civil matters which inhered 
in the Puritan polity, and, secondly, to confront Calvinism 
with Arminianism. He claims that Christianity lapsed from 
its evangelical form under the iron régime of orthodoxy. 

—The Rev. Lewis O. Brastow, D.D., of Burlington, Vt., 
will close his pastorate of eleven years in the Winoski 
Avenue Congregational Church the last of May. Dr. Bras- 
tow is one of the strong and bright men of New England. 
He will leave Burlington with the regret and sincere good 
wishes of troops of friends. 

—The Rev. Clara M. Bisbee is making efforts to transplant 

her Free Church from Dgrchester to Boston proper, and to 
found it on the simple corner-stone of ‘ethical culture.’’ 
She hopes by this movement to cause ‘“‘isms’’ to drop out 
of religion. The hardest battles of to-day are between 
naturalism and supernaturalism, with a middle ground of 
agnosticism. She does not much consider the origin and 
destiny of man, but seeks to bring mortals face to face with 
the living issues of to-day. Her worship will consist of a 
‘‘common hymn’? with aspiration; the hymn to voice 
‘‘ trust in eternal power and the desire for truth and right- 
eousness through freedom.’’ There will be no petition to 
Deity in the hope that human supplication may reverse the 
irrevocable decrees of nature, but ‘‘ unworded’’ music shall 
express ‘‘our common confidence in that power which 
makes for rightcousness.’’ But is not this an ‘‘ism’’? 
_ —The famous ‘ boy preacher ’”’ advertised to answer Rob- 
ert Ingersoll in Tremont Temple, Boston, one evening last 
week. A small audience greeted him, and the performance 
was ‘‘boyish.”? There are other ways to serve the Lord than 
an encounter with infidels. 

—New England Methodists have held their annual confer- 
ences. Reports show a year of prosperity. Theological 
questions have not come to the surface much. The broad 
sweep of the polity allows liberty in many direction, yet the 
thinkers and many of the young men have their glasses 
over the field. The New Englan.! Conference at Lynn 
a:lopted very strong anti-caste resolutions, and also a reso- 
lution recommending the extension of the time-limit. In all 
their gatherings they recognize how largely Ar? iinianism 
has either modified or supplanted Calvinism. 

—A genuine temperance work is going forward in Con- 
cord,’'N. H. The pastors and many of the leading citizens 
are deeply interested. A Law-and-Order League is about to 
be formed. Public sentiment isso strong that one man who 
fitted up a new saloon at a cost of fifteen hundred dollars, 
and has on hand cases of liquor, dares not to open them. 

—The Law-and-Order League of Boston is stirring up the 
concerted and organized opposition of liquor dealers. 

—At Salem and Lawrence the Salvation Army is trying its 
peculiar methods. 

—The Rev. W. H. Hubbard, of Concord, N. H., has a 
children’s service once a month which crowds his church. 
He has a free singing-school for young people every Friday 
afternoon. He issues on the back of a pictorial card a cer- 
tificate to all the children who make written reports of the 
sermons preached to young people. 

—Five united with the Union Church at Corona, N. Y. 
(W. J. Peck, Congregationalist pastor), last communion. 
The Sunday-school of the church has three hundred scholars 
and thirty-five teachers on its roll at present. Thirteen 
hundred scholars and one hundred and forty-four teachers 
have been connected with the school during its fourteen 


years’ history. 
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—The First Congregational Church of East Albany, N. Y. 


received twenty-eight persons into its membership ona 
Sabbath morning, April 6: fifteen on confession of faith. 
and thirteen by letter from other churches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Israel Ainsworth, of New Boston, N. H., has been called to 
Boylston, Maes. 

—J. B. Cleveland, of Granby, Mass., withdraws his resignation 

—W. R. Richards, of Bath, Me., has accepted a call to Plain 
field, N. J 

—Arthur F. Skeele was installed at Augusta, Me., April 8. 

—Dr. Seward, of the Plymouth Church, Portland, resigns on 
account of {ll-health. 

—Lewis 0. Brastow, D.D., of Burlington, Vt., resiens : to take 
effect the last of May. 

—-Mr. Cary has accepted a call to North Stonington, Conn. 

—J. E. Wheeler, of Manchester, N. H., has accepted «@ call to 
the Pilgrim Church at Southboro’, Mass. 

—W. H. Davis resigns the pastorate in Beverly, Mass.: to take 
effect May 1. He goes to Detroit, Mich. 

—C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, has been called to the Secretary- 
ship of the College and Education Society, which he declines. 
He 1s also called to the chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oberlin, 
made vacant by the resignation of Judson Smith. 

—C. W. Park will be installed pastor of the Howard Avenne 
Church at New Haven, Conn., April 17. 

—D.IF. Davies has accepted the call to the church at Findley, 
Ohio. 

_ —Joseph H. Selden, pastor of the church at Methuen, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—S.T. Ross will “be installed pastor of the church at South 
Norwalk, Conn., May 6. 

—J. C. AV erill has received a call to the church at Milford, 


Conn. 
—C. 8S. Durfee, of Liverpool, N. Y.. has received a call to the 
church at East Bloomfield. N. ¥ 


—George L. Clarke, pastor of the church at Shelburne, Maas. 


has accepted a call to the church at Westerly. R. T. 


—Richard M. Burr, pastor of the church at Northbridce, Mass. 
has resigned ; resignation to take effect May 1. 

—Thomas Rutherford Bacon. pastor of the Dwight Place Church 
at New Haven, Conn., has been persuaded to withdraw the resig- 
nation offered two weeks since, by the urgent solicitation of the 
congregation. 

_—J. B. Cleaveland, pastor of the First Church at Granby. Conn., 
resigned the pastorate last month: the congregation refused the 
resignation and it has been withdrawn. 

—Myron W. Reed entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
First Church at Denver, Col., last Sundar. 

BAPTIST, 

—Mr. Heywood, of Granville, Wass. ha: heen called to Aga 
wam, Mass. 

—Julius B. Clarke, of West Springfield, Maass., has heen unani- 
mously called to the Riverside Park Church at New York. 

—N. T. Lord, of Dover, Me., has accepted a cal! to the Adams 
Street Church at Biddeford, Me. 

—Lyman Chase has resigned his pastorate over the Village 
Church at Kennebunkport, Me., on account of ill-health ; to take 
effect the middle of May. 

—W. T. Twort has resigned his pastorate at Fast Otisfield, Me. 
and accepted a call to Canton, Me. 

—Lewis Malvern, of Laconia. N. H.. has been called to New 
York City. 

—W. F.'Henry, of Elmira, 
at North Orange, N. J. 

—Julius B. Robinson, of West Springfield, Mass. has received 
a call to the church at Riverside Park, N. Y. 

—Dr. Sage, pastor of the First Church at Hartford, Conn.. has 
accepted the ca!] to the professorship in Morgan Park Seminary 
at Chicago, 

—F. W. Blakeman, pastor of the church at Anburn, Me., has 
received a call to the First Church at Chelsea. 

—H. A. Greisemer, pastor of the church at Salem, N..J., has re 
ceived a call to Haddonfield, N. J. : 

—Thomas B. Lloyd has seamen a cal] tothe church at Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

—George E. Horr, Jr., of cas: N. Y.. has sete the 
cal] to the church at Cambridge, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


- —Benjamin L. Agnew. pastor of the First Church at Pittsburg, 
Pa., has accepted a call to the Bethlehem Chnrch at Philadelphia . 
Pa. 


N.Y., has received a call to the church 


—John J. Pomeroy was installed pastor of the church at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., last week. 

—J. K. Andrews has received a call to the church at Bedford. 
Pa. 

—John C. Lenhart, pastor of the church at Gettysburg, Pa., 
has received a call to the church at Red Creek. N. Y. 

—John C. Backus, pastor emeritus of the First Church at Bal- 
timore, Md., died April 8, aged seventy-three vears. 

—G. Howard Duffield was installed pastor of the Westminster 
Church at Detroit, Mich., April 10. 

—Thomas Middlemis was installed pastor of the church at Wy 
andotte, Mich., April 17. 

—James R. Campbell has received aca!! to the church at 
Stanton, Del. 

—Alfred J. Snyder, pastor of the church at Christiana, Del. 
has received a call to the church at Deerfield, N. J. 

—C. Kellogg has received a call to the First Church at Wil 
mington, Del. 

—J. D. Dudley died at his home in Dinwiddie County, Va. 
last week, aged sixty-eight years. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Edward S. Cross has accepted the call to St. John’s Mission 
at Worcester, Mass. 

—S. 8S. Maitland, rector of St. Mary's Church at Woodberry 
Md., died April 9. 

—Stephen H. Granberry, assistant minister at St. Ann’s Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.. has accepted a call to St. Barnabas’ Church 
at Newark, N. J 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Edward Smiley, pastor of the Universalist church at Putney, 
Vt., has accepted a cali to the church at Richmond, Mass, 

—W. A.C. Miiller, of Connellsville, Pa., has received a call to 
the Lutheran Church at Kutztown, Pa. 

—William R. Taylor was installed pastor of the First Reformed 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., April 5. 

—S. B. Flegg, pastor of the Universalist church at Bernardston 
Mass., has closed his partorate at that place. 
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Science and Grr. 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERT. 


The sixth concert of the Symphony Society was given 
at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening, April 5, 
and easily won the right to be called the most interesting 
and enjoyable orchestral concert that has been given this 
season. The programme itself, consisting of Schumann's 
beautiful ‘‘ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale,” Raff's piano- 
forte Concerto in C minor, Beethoven’s Quartette in C 
sharp minor scored for orchestra, and selections from 
Wagner's * Rucingo!d,” formed a series of numbers 
calculated to arouse very great enjoyment, while the 
performance of this programme was from beginning to 
end an exceptional one, and by its excellence created a 
very genuine enthusiasm of appreciation in the audience. 

The feature of the evening was the orchestral arrange- 


‘ment of one of the famous last five quartettes of 


Beethoven, a work of exceptional beauty, which is at 
once a composition very highly praised by the master’s 
adherents and imitators, and very sadly maltreated by 
his critics and detractors. There seemed, however, to be 


but one opinion on this occasion, which was that the 


quartette had lost none of its ineffable qualities by its 
expansion into symphonic form ; that the artist who had 
undertaken the work, Karl Muller-Berghaus, had in no 
way disfigured the beauty of the original, and had even 
added to it in a measure, and that in this ‘‘new sym- 
phony of Beethoven” orchestral repertoires had received 
avery valuable acquisition. 

The Schumann number was played with unusual del- 
icacy and fire, and the rare grace and spirit of the 
Scherzo, especially, were given in a manner that won em- 
phatic and instantancous recognition from the audience. 

Herr Carl Faelten, who comes from Baltimore, proved 
‘himself to be not only a mere master of technica! diffi- 
culties, but also an artist of very considerable intellect- 
uality and refinement; and the qualities of both his 
mental and technical acquirements were well tested and 
proved in the playing of the Raff concerto. 

The ‘‘ Rheingold” music was, from both its intrinsic 
beauty and the pleasure arising from familiarity, very 
thoroughly enjoyed, and aroused pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of the approaching Wagner concerts. The ardent 
appreciation shown to every number of Wagner that 
appears nowadays on our concert programmes is a most 
significant fact, and one which, it would seem, ought 
to call forth more extended efforts on the part of the 
purveyors of our musical public to increase our enjoy- 
ment, and consequently their profits, by fuller exposi- 
tions of the great master’s music-dramas. The results of 
the Wagner concerts of April and May, let us hope, 
will give the much-desired impulse in this direction, and 
bring about more satisfactory and more extended per- 
formances of these works. The time for the ‘‘ music of 
the future” has arrived. It has become the music of 
the present, and as such it should not be displaced on 
our concert and opera programmes by what is lcast 
worthy of respect in the music of the past. 


ART AND MUSIC NOTES. 


—The coming Academy Exhibition promises to be the best 
for many years. Sir Frederick.Leighton, J. E. Millais, and 
Alma Tadema are sending fine specimens of their work. 
The popular picture of the exhibition promises to be Hubert 
Herkomer’s **Castle Garden, New York.’’ Special interest 
attaches to this picture, as the Herkomer family, including 
the artist, then a child, lan'ed thirty-two years ago at Cas- 
tle Garden. They were emigrants from Bavaria, on their 
way to Cieveland, where they settled for a time before 
going to England. 

—The Duke of Marlborough is trying to induce the trus- 
tees of the Blenheim estates to consent to the sale of the 
pictures in Blenheim House. A number of artists have 
signed a memorial to Mr. Gladstone asking that in the event 
of the sale money may be voted by Parliament to secure the 
masterpieces of the collection for the National Gallery. 

—The art-loving public generally are wisely warned by the 
authorities that these are the closing days of the winter ex- 
hibition at the Metropulitan Museum of Art, and those who 
have not seen the Rembrandt loaned by Mr. Marquand, and 
other paintings, to say nothing of the collection of copies of 
the old masters, will do well to improve the last opportuni- 
ties. Preparations have been already begun for the sum- 
mer loan exhibition, which will be opened about May 1. 
Owners of desirabie pictures are reminded as usual that 
their paintings will be properly hung and cared for at the 
Museum during their summer absence. 

—There are few people who are interested in art in America 
and in American artists—the two terms not being a!ltogethcr 
synonomous—but have very high respect and admiration 
for the life and work of the late William M. Hunt, of Boston ; 
and to all such a word of counsel should be given, to the 
effect that at Knoedler’s gallery in this city is a portrait of 
the artist by a friend and former master, the great Millet. Of 
this portrait the New York ‘‘ Tribune’”’ says: ‘‘ Readers of 
Sensier will remember that it was in June, 1849, that Millet 
left Paris to make his home in Barbizon, where Mr. Hunt 
soon followed him. 


It 1s pleasant to recall, in the face of | 


M. Wolff’s recent strictures, that those bitter years in Mil- | 


let’s life were encouraged by American appreciation. Two 
of his three pictures in the Salon of, 1853 werg purchaged by 


Mr. Hunt, and the third, ‘Ruth and Boaz,’ was bought by 
an American. It was about this time that the portrait was 
painted. It shows a thin, sensitive face seen in profile, the 
nose prominent, the beard and mustache short and black, 
and the flesh coloring perhaps unduly warm, but in harmony 
with tbe mellow richness of the background. Many whosee 
this portrait will recall that shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum som3 time since. The laier likeness showed a wist- 
ful face worn by the experiences of years, its character 
changed somewhat by the beard which had grown to a pa- 
triarchal length. Those whoremember Millet’s crayon por- 
trait of himself, executed in 1847, will bardly need this as- 
surance that bis range of powers was broad enough to in- 
clude portraiture successfully. The picture at Knoedler’s 
is owned in Boston, and remains here but a short time.’’ 

—A complimentary farewell dinner was given in Boston 
last week to Mr. George Henschel, the letter of invitation, 
printed on parchment, having the signaturesof about fifty 
of the principal musicians and musical critics of the city, be- 
sides a number of men eminent in literary circles. The din- 
ner was a success, and there was no formal speech-making 
after it. 

—The hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Louis 
Spohr was celebrated in this city on Saturday, by a concert 
given by the Jersey City Philharmonic Society, at which 
Spohr’s oratorio of ‘‘ Calvary ’’ was given. Spobr was born 


| in 1784 at Braunschweig, and died in 1859. 


—lIn view of what has been said above in the closing sen- 
tences of our notice of the Symphony Society’s concert, it 
will be of interest to quote the following paragraph from 
the New York “ Tribune’’ on the Wagner concerts, the first 
series of which, in April, has been supplemented by a second 
to be given in May: ‘‘No musical event since the Musical 
Festival of 1882 has excited so much interest as the ap- 
proaching Wagner concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Nearly all the boxes in the house have been pur- 
chased for the season, and single stalls are commanding a 
premium. It is manifest from the magnificent scale on 
which the preparations have been made that the concerts 
will give the finest exposition of the music of Wagner that 
the country bas ever enjoyed. In fact, the only foreign per- 
formances that will be comparable with these in all things 
will be the Bayreuth festivals and the Wagner festival in 
London of half a dozen years ago. The most notable scenes 
of nearly all of Wagner’s music-dramas will be given, with 
the principal parts in the hands of Mme. Materna and Herr- 
en Winkelmann and Scaria. The chorus will unite the 
New York Chorus Society, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Choir, 
and the German Liederkranz. The orchestra will contain 
147 instruments, with the following distribution : 40 violins, 
18 violas, 16 violoncellos, 18 double-basses, 4 harps, 4 flutes, 
2 piccolos, 4 oboes. 1 English horn, 4 clarinets, 1 bass clar- 
inet, 3 bcssoons, 1 contra-bassoon, 8 horns, 4 corncts, 8 
trumpets, 1 bass trumpet, 3 tenor trombones, 1 bass trom- 
bone, 2 tubas, 2 kettle-drums, 1 smal] drum, 1 bass drum, 
cymbals, and triangle. 

—The recent re-interment of John Howard Payne in this 
country, and the consequent revival of interest in him and 
his famous song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Yome,”’ gives an uncom- 
mon interest to tbe following account by the late Madame 
Bishop of her early recollections of its first production: 
‘* When the remains of John Howard Payne were brought 
to this country, in March last year, a‘ Tribune’ reporter 
called upon Madame Bishop and asked her to relate her 
recollections of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ She was somewhat 
loath to talk about the early days of the song, but finally she 
said : ‘| remember when I first heard ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 
It was long before | met Sir Henry, and when I was quite a 
little girl studying at the Royal Academyin London. I was 
taken, along with other pupils, to Drury Lane, or Covent 
Gurden, where Clari’’ wus being performed. Miss Tree 
sang init. The meiody was madeto recur again and again 
by Sir Henry, and [ remember very well how effective it was. 
The scene in which it was sung was one in which a simple 
girl, alter having been deceived by her lover, returned to her 
home. Pasta, whom I| knew, beard the melody in Sir Henry’s 
house, and when she touk the Opera House in Vienna she 
engaged Donizetti to write ‘‘ Anna Bolena’’ for her, and 
gave him the melody to intruduce in it. That’s how it 
gut into that opera. I neverimet Mr. Paynein Engtand, but 
1 did bere in New York, when Jenny Lind was here. He 
asked her to sing it. Sbe consented in rather an uncouth 
way (it’s hard to have to say 80); but he didn’t like the way 
she sang it, and came and asked me to give it. 1 had learned 
it in Loudon, and had sung it in one of my Sunday concerts 
in Tripler Hall.’ ”’ 

—Buston musicians are heartily co-operating in the 
ment for erecting a monument to the memury of Matthew 
Arbuckle. 

—Sims Reeves, the tenor, in an interview, is said to have 
declared that the cause of bis frequent failures to fulfill en- 
gageiments was gout flyingto his throat. Le calculated that 
during bis career he bad lost £80,000 from this cause. The 
reports that he was a brandy drinker were not true. He 
drank only claret and water. Mrs. Reeves said that her 
husband had led the life of a hermit during the whole course 
of their married life. Mr. Reeves said that his voice was as 
perfect as ever, and he proposed making a tour of America 
as a close to his career. 

—Another young American prima donna, Mrs. Nevada 
(Miss Emma Wixoin), has scored a great success in Paris 
as Lucia. Concerning the recent reports of her conversion 
to Catholicism, the New York ‘“ Tribune’’ says: ‘‘ There 
really appears to have been no ground for all the clatter of 
comment raiscd over Mile. Nevada’s baptism and reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church. She was not a proselyte 
from Protestantism, but bad never been connected with any 
church before, and she made the choice of faith deliberately, 
and entirely on her own account. Curiously, the opera led 
her to the church, for it was while renderiag the rble—in 
‘La Perle du Brésil’’—of a wild Indian girl who becomes a 


convert to Christianity, that she was finally prompted to 
take that step herself in earnest. M. Gounod at first agreed 
to be her godfather, but afterward declined, remembering 
that he had already stood as sponser twelve times, and wish- 
ing not to have anything to do with the fateful number thir- 
teen. There seems to be no reason, cither, to insinuate un-. 
worthy motives in Miss Wixom’s choice of a godmother, as 
Mrs. Mackay had for many years been her most intimate 
and trusted friend.’’ 


BooKs anD Quttors. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR.’ 


In these lectures the idea of mediation is taken out of 
its usual parrow application to Christ’s redemptive work 
for man, and applied to his work, as the second - person 
in the Godhead, in the creation, preservation, and gov- 
ernment of the whole creation. 

The act of creation, the author argues, passes of ne- 
cessity through Christ, as the agent of the Divine Wis- 
don, Power, and Love; so that he holds an inherently 
mediatorial relation to all created things—the word me- 
diator being understood in its wide sense, ¢. ¢., one who 
is a means of intercourse between two other parties, and 
through whom action passes from either to other. Thus 
Christ is the mediator of life to all that lives, be it in the 
form of instinct, growth, motion. or thought and will ; 
the mediator of all knowledge, the presenter of all wor- 
ship; as, in fact, the only way of communication be- 
tween any part or person of the whole creation and God, 
the uncreated. This gives new force to Christ’s words, 
‘“‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me,” and 
puts into it, we cannot help concluding, the converse 
truth. ‘‘ The Father cometh to no man but by me.” In 
this author’s view the incarnation is to be viewed as the 
perfect medium of mediation in this broad sense, a 
working out of God’s cternal purpose, a part of his very 
good creation, without reference to the entrance of sin. 
It is not an expedient for man’s redemption employed 
after other measures hu! failed, but rather an end which 
the whole creation serves. The work of the Incarnate 
Son in man’s redemption is part of a larger purpose. 
The influences of the incarnation are further-reaching 
than we can conceive; affecting all higher forms of 
life than man, as well as all lower. It meant advance 
to the whole creation. That man is representative of 
the various distinctive parts of the whole creation makes 
‘him the natural point at which we should expect the 
union of the Creator with his creation. 

It is most helpful and interesting to go with this au- | 
thor through the Bible, seeing Christ as the Mediator of 
the first revelation to unfallen men, the Mediator of the 
first promise to Adam, the Educator of the race in the 
law and through inspired men and institutions ; seeing 
prophet, priest, and king not only as types, but agents 
of the one Mediator. Out of this inherently mediatorial 
relation of Christ to man grows naturally his relation to 
man in his redemption. Especially helpful toward a 
sense of the continuity of the Old and New Testaments 
is this view of Christ. Muny subjects now under dis- 
cussion among thoughtful people ure treated here. In 
the chapter on Christ the Mediator of all life und know!- 
edge, the state of a soul finally lost is surmised. Hav- 
ing lost the spiritual presence through sclf-caused inca- 
pacity to receive it, it is still conscious of the necessary 
close natural presence—us the very condition of its ex- 
istence—of a Being who it hates, and whose presence 
must be to it, therefore, a consuming fire. Thus God 
is all in all even to the finally lost. The author denies 
the possibility of an inner change of mind from the love 
of evil to the love of gvod ufter death, yet says that no 
soul will be lost in which there is, at death, the smallest 
germ of ‘* moral capacity,” even though it defy our micro- 
scopes. His argument on this subject is an ingenious 
one, based upon the belief that the unseen state into 
which the soul passes at death is itself a penal state, a 

result of man’s sin, and not intended in his creation. 

The presentation of Christ as the Mediator not of 
mercy alone, but also of judgment, as shown both in the 
Old and New Testaments, will be useful to those who 
have looked upon Clirist as the purchaser of mercy for 
man. He is the Judge that standeth ever at the door, 
always judging. The final judgment is but the consum- 
mation of all that has preceded it. It is not an isolated, 
catastrophic fact. 

These lectures cannot fail to make éne feel himself 
most vitally united to Christ, as the one Mediator ; and 
yet it seems to us that in bringing Christ near, the author 
has removed from us the Father. This is the one serious 
defect in the book. Christis the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life—the way to the Father, the truth about the 
Father, the life of the Father ; and our author has fallen, 
unconsciously, we are sure, into the error, all too com- 
mon in the history of the Church, of making the Media- 
tor take the place of the Father instead of conducting 
the soul to him. 


1 The One Mediator, Being Bampton Lectures for 188. By 
Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A. (New York: E. & J. B. Young.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.’ 


Laveleye’s ‘‘ Elements of Political Economy” is an 
interesting summary of that subject, written in the easy 
and agreeable style which prevails among French 
writers more than any others. It has one feature which 
distinguishes it from every other work of equal brevity 
‘on thissubject ; namely, a continued series of short 
quotations from older authors, by way of illustration. 
Giving so much that is new, it follows that the book 
must deal very concisely with that which is old; and, 
accordingly, it is nota treatise which deals thoroughly 
with anything. It is highly suggesting and interesting ; 
and it is therefore likely to be very useful to the inquirer 
who wishes a lively sketch of economic science as a 
basis for fuller studies. One singular crror must be 
noticed. M. de Laveleye asserts that economic laws are 
not natural Jaws, but are mainly those which are pre- 
scribed by legislators. All the rest of his book is a 
contradiction of this preliminary statement. Unfortu- 
nately, human legislation does often create new economic 
laws ; but these are only deformities in the system, and 
hindrances to the successful working of nature’s eco- 
nomic laws, which, like the resistless flow of the tides, 
must have their way, peacefully and beneficially if un- 
interrupted, but with terrible destruction and waste 
when petty human devices are set up to thwart them. 

Mr. Taussig’s account of protection to the young in- 
dustries of the United States is a very well-written 
account of the practical working of the protective theory 
on that point. It traces the growth of the cotton, 
woolen, and iron manufactures io this country, showing 
the precise part which protective tarriffs have played in 
building them up, from the point of view occupied by 
the advocates of protection upon that ground. It appears, 
from this examination of the facts, that no aid was given 
in this way, to an extent which any advocate of the 
system would now consider worthy of mention, until 
these manufactures had grown strong without it. The 
history is not brought down to a late day,or it migh: 
have been shown that the same fact still is apparent ; for 
at the present time the young industries are precisely 
those which get least protection, while the old-established 
manufactures are more clamorous and successful than 
ever in procuring legislation in their favor. 


THE STUDENT'S RAWLINSON. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) will receive the thanks 
of a good many students for issuing anew and low- 


prieed edition of Rawlinson’s standard historical work, | 


‘The Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” in tive 
volumes. This edition is in every respect an admirable 
piece of bookmaking ; it is printed from the same plates 
as the more expensive regular edition, and contains all 
the plates, maps, and other accessories of that edition ; 
it is, in fact, an exact reprint, and the illustrations are 
inserted in the text, with the notes at the foot of the page, 
where they oughf always to be in works of this kind. 
It is hardly necessary here to describe Rawlinson’s 
monumental work ; it has already gone into the hands 
of a multitude of readers, and has maintained a position, 
which it will long hold, at the head of its department. 
Heretofore it was to be had only in expensive editions 
which placed it beyond the reach of many who were 
desirous of possessing it; it is to meet the wants of this 
class of readers, and we believe it to be a large one, that 
the publishers have issued a student’s edition. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Board of Publication of the Reformed Church in 
America (New York) have brought out in book form the 
Rev. J. Hansen’s Reformed Church in the Netherlands, Traced 
Srom A.D. 1340 to 1840, in short historical sketches, repub- 
lished in the main from the columns of the “‘ Christian Intel- 
ligencer.’’———Robert Carter & Brothers publish Mr. Spur- 
geon’s sermons for 1883, under the title of Hands Full of 
Honey, and other Sermons.——The Biography of Ezra Cornell, 
by his son, comes from the pre-s of A. 8. Barnes & Co. (New 
York), and derives special interest on account of the full- 
ness with which it deals with the foundation of Cornell 
University. ——-D dd, Mead & Co. (New York) make an 
attractive volume of Hesba Stretton’s Carola, of which we 
shall speak later.——Health by Exercise, showing what exer- 
cise to take. by Dr. George H. Taylor (New York: John B. 

Alden), is a practical minual of physical exercise on the 
principles used in the movement cure.——George J Ro- 
manes has supplemented his admirable work on Animal 
Intelligence by Mental Evolution in Animals (New York: D. 

Appleton & Co.),a book of great interest and suggestive- 
ness, the value of which is materially increased by the addi- 
tion of the posthumous essay on Instinct, by Charles Darwin. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Puul Translated into their Modern 
Equivalents. By James Freeman Clarke. (Boston: J. R. 
Oagood & Co.) The Rev. James Freeman Clarke possesses 
rare power of putting theological ideas into simple, plain, 
and easily apprehended language. He is not subtle, not 
always profound, and almost never mystical, but he is sin- 
gularly clear and lucid. In this book the reader will feel 
sure that he gets the writer’s idea, and the whole of that 


1 Elements of Political Economy. By E. de Laveleye. Proteettor. 


t Young Industries. By F. W. Taassig. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


idea. This indicates at once the strength and the weakness 
of the treatise. Onthe one hand, the author’s meaning is 
not obscured by conventional phraseologies ; he knows what 
he knows, and he knows it clearly and how to express it in 
modern phraseology, with illustrations not so remarkable 
for their beauty as for their lucidity—illustrations that are 
mainly taken from common experience in common life. 
But, on the other hand, the treatise is wholly lacking in that 
indescribable power which characterizes the works of spirit- 
ual genius, in which the reader always feels that there is 
something in the autbor’s mind unexpressed because inex- 
presssible; something to be learned not from the words 
themselves, but by a subtle sympathy between reader and 
writer, evoked by the words. Such books are never read by 
two readers exactly in the same way. Such was the power 
of Bushnell and of Maurice; such also seems to us to have 
been the power of Jesus of Nazareth and of the Apostle 
P.ul. There was a divineness in their thought which tran- 
scended the expression of it, as inthe musical soul of a Schu- 
mann or a Wagner there is the musical life which the sym- 
pathetic critic perceives, but which the music suggests 
rather than expresses. In reading Mr. Clarke’s book we 
realize that he has clesrly interpreted the Apostle Paul, and 
in the main has correctly interpreted him, as far as such a 
writer can interpret suchathinker. He disbelieves in the 
artificial system of interpretation which has come down to 
us from the Middle Ages, and treats Paul as an interpreter 
of the moral and spiritual laws by which God expressed his 
own goodness to his willing, receptive children. We have 
marked arg extract from the book for our Sunday Afternoon 
department. 

One would like to say a good word for the new American 
novel, Bethesdu, by Barbara Elbon (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.), but the character of the story does not permit of 
anything but condemnation. It is a thoroughly unhealth- 
ful story, venturing upon a most difficult and dangerous 
ground in a blindfolded, stumbling, irrational way, which 
continually excites the indignation of the morally sound 
reader. The hero, who is held up as a man of rare delivacy 
and elevation of nature, is one of those supremely selfish 
and thoroughly unscrupulous men who cover their bad 
character with a varnish of culture and virtuous appear- 
ance. The heroine, who is evidently the author’s id: al of a 
sound, true, and healthy nature, goes to the very verge of 


sin without discovering tha: sie is dving anything wrong.- 


From a literary point of view the story is by no means de 
void of ability, but it is strained and unreal in sentiment 
and style; the writer is continually grasping for effects 
which are beyond her, and suggesting distinctions and im- 
pressions which lie outside her range. The story is, in a 
word, so thoroughly unnatural and unhealthy that we are 
sorry to have it issued under the imprint of a publishing 
house which rarely puts its name upon any work that sins 
against good sense or good morals. 

The Bowsham Puzzle (New York: Funk & Wagnalls), the 
latest production of Mr. John Habberton, is the old set of 
blocks with new. pictures pasted onthem. The practiced 
novel-reader will readily fit the blocks together in the same 
old way. There is the conventional victim and the conven- 
tional villain; the conventional desperate conflict between 
the two, in which the victim finally gets the upper hand ; the 
conventional marriage of the interesting young man to the 
interesting young woman, and the conventional rectification 
ol all things in the last chapter. Conventional in form, the 
story is not, however, conventional in the dress of its char- 
acters. They are lifelike men and women, talking and 
acting, for the most part, as do their flesh-and-blood models. 
This is Jone of Mr. Habberton’s strong pcints as a novel- 
ist. He lets his characters speak instead of doing their talk- 
ing for them, and the result is surprisingly fresh and vigor- 
ous portraiture. His descriptions of men and manners in 
the typical back-country village are especially good. There 
are many ‘‘ Bowshams’’ in the country, and we hope that 
some of them may recognize themselves in the pages of 
‘‘The Bowsham Puzzle,’’ and that the fecognition may 
prove at once alarming and salutary in its effects. 

Among the pleasant features of ‘‘ Wide Awake’”’ during 
the past season has been a series of articles very effectively 
illustrated, under the title of Through Spain on Donkey- Back. 
These articles have now been published in book form by 
D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston), and do not lose by being brought 
together in a compact volume. The drawings, by W. Parker 
Bodfish, are effective and suggestive. They are familiar 
studies of alandand a people full of peculiar and picturesque 
interest, and they have the charm of off-hand familiar obser- 
vation and delineation. The book takes us into out-of-the-way 
places and brings us into the society of uncommon peopie. 
The pencil of the artist furnishes a running commentary by 
which the eye takes in at a glance the daily life, the familiar 
habit, and the peculiarities of manner and dress which re- 
veal to us the Spanish people. The volume is a small 
quarto, and is altogether very attractive. 

Memorie and Rime. By Joaquin Miller. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls.) The new matter ia this volume, con- 
sisting of extracts from the author’s journal written before 
his poetical début, is, like most journals, largely of a personal 
character, and more interesting to an admirer than to a 
critic of the Western poet. The stories and scraps of poetry 
and bits of history that fill the rest of the book are worth 
reading, and perhaps re-reading, both for their intrinsic in- 
terest and for the light they throw on times which are fast 
becoming only a ‘‘ memorie,’’ and on the environment which 
inspired the ‘‘ poet of the Sierras’ to his strange commin- 
gliug of pathos and bathos, of sublime and ridiculous. 

Balzac was not only one of the greatest novelists but one 
of the most striking personalities of modern times ; his 
eccentricities were quite equal to his genius. So many mis 
conceptions are current among English readers of this man’s 
work and career that Mr. Edgar E. Saltus finds an open 


I field for his little book on Balese (Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.). It is not so much a biography as a critical 
study of the novelist ; his career as bearing on his literary 
work; the scope, characteristics, and quality of his work, 
and its general relation to modern fiction. The book is not 
great in point of critical insight, but it is very interestingly 
written ; it is evidently the result of a very considerable 
study and a thorough familiarity with Balzac’s writings, 
and it is written in an appreciative vein. It belongstoa 
class of books which we should be glad to see multi- 
plied. 


Popular books about art are multiplying rapidly, and are 
evidence of the growing art taste of the community. To 
this, in the main, excellent literature, Miss Emelyn W. 
Washburn has added a very attractive book on The Spanish 
Masters. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) She gives in 
direct and simple style a rapid sketch of the great Spanish 
painters, re-enforcing the work of other writers on the same 


theme by her own fresh and very appreciative study of the ~ 


works of the great Spanish artists. The book is a very 
readable and comprehensive account of Spanish art, pre 
sented with a gvod deal of anecdote, and ina style which 
will make it attractive to others than art students. Its 
value is increased by a number of reproductions of famous 
S panish pictures. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Dopp, MeapD & Co. will shortly publish an edition de luze 
of Mrs. Browning’s works. 

— WORTHINGTON has published the only library edition of 
Queen Victoria’s book which has yet appeared in this country. 
—PROFESSOR JEBB is coming to this country to deliver the 
annual address befure the Phi Peta Kappa at Cambridge 
this summer. 

—THE TWO EDITIONS OF EMERSON which have recently ap- 
peared in England have been very successful, and are meet- 
ing with large sales. 

—FIFTY-THRFE THOUSAND copies of ‘‘ Don’t’’ have been 
sold, and no less than five buriesques have appeared in this 
country and England. 

—Mr. W. J. LENDALL, the brother-in-law and intimate 
friend of the late C. 8. Calverley, isto write a memoir of that 
lamented brilliant poet. 

—TAINE, the eminent critic, has retired from the Profes. 
sorship of the Histury of Art in the School of Fine Arts, 
Paris, which he has filled for twenty years. 

—TueE SCRIBNERS bre about to publish a newand cheaper 
edition of Lange’s *‘ Commentary on the Bible,’’ in twenty- 
five octavo volumes. The price will be $3 instead of $5 per 
volume. 

—Mr. Nica#oLas TRUBNER, who died in London March 31, 
was the proprietor of the well-known “ Pubiisher’s Circu- 
lar,’’ and had fulfilled much the same functions forthe Eng- 
lish book trade which Mr. Leypoldt performed for the pub- 
lishing trade in this country. 

—FuNK & WaGNALLS will issue Alphonse Daudet’s new 
story, ‘‘Sappho,’’ simultaneously with its appearance in 
Paris and London. They announce that by arrangement 
with Daudet they exclusively control the translation and 
sale of his new books among the English-speaking peoples. 

—‘*FaitH AND WorKS,’’ published monthly by the 
Women’s Christian As3soviation of Philadelphia, gives news 
of the work of Women’s Christian Associations all over 
the country; publishes a directory of the Associations in 
various cities, with the institutions under their care, and is 
invaluable in supplying information furnished through no 
other periodical. : 

—‘*L’ArT”’ FoR 1883(J. W. Bouton) contains several 
strong etchings, of which we note Le Pont Royal at Paris, the 
Hotel de Ville at Marseilles, and the Le Pont Hotel de Ville 
at Paris. There are also some fine reproductions of archi. 
tectural monuments and monumental designs, and - ome 
studies which will be of special interest to the artist or those 
who are making a special study of art. 

—THERE IS AN ENGLISH MAGAZINE called ‘* The Scrib. 
blers’ Monthly,’’ which is organized upon the happy plan of 
allowing its subscribers to contribute to its columns. It 
would be an immense relief to editors if an American publi- 
cation, similar in purpose, could be started in this country. 
It would need to be larger, however, than the ‘ Princeton 
Review ’’ and all the magazines put into one. 

—JoHN B. ALDEN (New York) has reproduced the famil- 
iar ‘‘ Bible Illustrations ’’ of Doré, in a well-printed quarto, 
with descriptive text by Josephine Pollard. Thereis noth- 
ing new to be said about these illustrations; their gro- 
tesqueness and power bave given them a certain popularity 
which seems stillto continue, if we may judge by the new 
forms in which they are constantly given to the world. 

—THE SERIES OF ‘‘STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS,” of 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons have just issued two vol- 
umes, has the elements of popular success. The books are 
small in size, well printed, substantially bound, and sold at 
the low price of fifty cents. The volumes thus far issued 
contain stories by Bayard Taylor, W. H. Bishop, Frank R. 
Stockton, Mary Tincker, Brander Matthews, II. C. Bunner, 
and others. The storics are well selected, and furnish agree- 
able reading for leisure moments. 

—Mrs. Jackson (‘‘ H. I.’’) has just completed the first long 
story of which sbe has acknowledged the authorship. The 
story takes its name from the heroine, ‘‘ Ramona.” The 
scene is laid in Southern California, in the early days of 
American settlement, ani is said to abound in passages of 
rare and beautiful description, as well as in elements of 
great pathetic and tragic interest. Mrs. Jackson has stead- 
ily wideuwed her audience since she began to write, anda 
novel from her hand will attract general attention as a lit- 
erary event of unusual importance. Those who have heard 
parts of ‘* Ramona’”’ say that it is Mrs. Jackson’s best work, 
and that its publication will awaken a popular interest such 


| as has rarely been aroused in recent years. 
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THE EVENING LAMP. 
AN UNHONORED SCHOLAR. 


LBERT, who is home for a vacation from college, 
and who is fond of mousing about among the 
libraries and old second-hand book stores, brought out 
as his contribution his latest ‘‘ find,” over which he was 
as much delighted as Schliemann overa new weapon 
discovered in the ruins of ancient Troy. He first passed 
the book around the circle. The title page was as 
follows : 
A Lire 
or 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
in Latin Prose. 
By Francis Guass, A.M., or 


Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 


I bring another’s offering—for the tomb 
Contains within its dreary charnel-house 
The guide of earlier days, who often led 
My boyish footsteps to the Muse’s shrine. 
And I must now tell others of the friend 
Whose voiee is mute in death.—OLp P ar. 


New York: 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 
No. 82 Cliff Street, 
and sold by the principal booksellers 
throughout the United States. 
1835. 


‘* What an odd notion,” said mother—‘“‘ writing a life 
of Washington in Latin! What did any man want to 
do that for? Did he think the old Romans were still 
living? Or did he write it for their ghosts ?” 

‘‘He was a character,” replied Bert, ‘‘ well worthy 
the setting which a Walter Scott or a Thackeray could 
give him.” And he proceeded to read the following ac- 
count of this unique pedagogue from the preface : 

‘“‘ The following classical production came into my posses- 
sion in so singular a way that I feel bound to give the whole 
history of it. In the summer of 1823 I was a member of the 
Ohio University, and left that Institution, expecting to re- 
turn to college to pursue my studies in the winter; but cir- 
cumstances, unnecessary for me to state, prevented me 
from joining my class at that time, and I was induced tc 
seek in the western part of the State a person with whom I 
could prosecute my studies during the winter season. 1 
heard of a competent teacher in Warren County, of which 
Lebanon is the shire, situated about thirty miles from Cin- 
cinnati. He bad excited no small degree of interest among 
the few who were capable of appreciating his extraordinary 
attainments in classical literature. This man was Francis 
Glass, the author of the following work, ‘The Life of Wash- 
ington.’ 

**T found him in a remote part of the county, in a good 
neighborhood of thrifty farmers, who had employed him to 
instruct their children, who, in general, were then acquiring 
the simplest rudiments of an English education. The school- 
house now rises fresh on my memory. It stood on the 
banks of a small stream, in a thick grove of native oaks, 
resembling more aden for Druidical rites than a temple of 
learning. The building was a low log-cabin, with a clap- 
board roof, but indifferently tight. All the light of heaven 
found in this cabin came through apertures made on each 


~ gide in the logs, and these were covered with oiled paper to 


keep out the cold air, while they admitted the dim rays. 

‘The seats, or benches, were of hewn timbers, resting on 
upright posts, placed in the ground to keep them from being 
overturned by the mischievous urchins who sat on them. 
In the center was a large stove, between which and the back 
part of the building stood a small desk, without lock or key, 
made of rough plank, over which a plane had never passed ; 
and behind this desk sat Professor Glass when I entered his 
school. 

‘‘There might have been forty scholars present ; twenty- 
five of these were engaged in spelling, reading, and writing, 
a few in arithmetic, a small class in English grammar; and 
half a dozen, like myself, had joined his school for the 
benefit of his instruction in the Greek and Latin languages, 
preparatory to a more extended course in one of the Ohio 
seminaries. 

‘“‘The moment he learned that my intention was to pursue 
the study of the languages with him, his whole soul appeared 
to beam from his countenance. He commenced ina strain 
which in another would have seemed pedantic, but which, 
in fact, was far from being so in him. 

‘*The following imperfect sketch, drawn entirely from 
memory, may serve to give some idea of his peculiar man- 
ner: ‘Welcome to the shrine of the Muses, my young 
friend! Salve! Xaipe. The templeof the Delphian God was 
originally a laurel hut, and the Muses deign to dwell, ac- 
cordingly, even in my rustic abode. ‘‘ Non humilem domum 
fastidiunt, umbrosamve ripam.’’ Here, too, the winds hold 
converse, ‘‘ Eurus and Caurus, and Argestes loud,” and the 
goddess of the Castalian fountain, the daughters of the 
golden-haired Mnemosyne, are sometimes silent with the 
lyre, cithara tacentes, that they may catch the sweet mur- 
murs of the harp of olus. Here, too, I, the priest of the 
Muses, Musarum sacerdos, sing, to the young of either sex, 
strains before unheard, Virginibus puerisque canto. Plutus, 
indeed, that blind old deity, is far away; and far away let 
him be, for well has the prince of comic poets styled him a 
‘* filthy, crooked, miserable, wrinkled, bald, and toothless crea- 


yeoscy,’ 
‘Such, was my frat interview, It was display perfectly 


natural, and without the least apparent consciousness of 
effort on his part. From this moment he took the greatest 
interest in my studies, and I enjoyed not only his instruction 
during school-hours, but—as I had taken up my lodgings at 
a farmhouse about half a mile from his school, on the road 
to his own humble residence, situate a mile beyond—almost 
every evening, from his deep interest in my progress, was 
spent with me at my dwelling.”’ 


‘‘He was an enthusiastic Latinist,” said Bert, ‘‘ and 
gave his graduates diplomas in the Latin tongue. Shall 
I read it ?” 

‘No, I think you may skip the diploma,” said father. 

Bert continued his reading : 


‘‘ Glass knew nothing of the world more than a child. He 
was delicately formed in mind and body, and shrank from 
all coarseness, as @ sensitive plant from the rudetouch. A 
cold or unfeeling word seemed to palsy every current of his 
soul and every power of his mind; but when addressed in 
gentle, confiding tones, he was easy, communicative, and full 
of light and life. At such hours he poured out a stream of 
classical knowledge as clear, sparkling, and copious as ever 
flowed from the fountains of inspiration in the early days of 
the Muses. During these excursive flights I have sat a de- 
lighted listener for hours, hardly daring to hear my own 
voice, for fear I should break the spell by some unclassical 
word, and that then the Oracle would be done. He had all 
the enthusiasm of Erasmus, and of those revivers of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth century who considered the languages 
the ornament and the charm of life, and more worthy of 
pursuit than all other attainments, and who, from] this love 
of letters, called them ‘the Humanities.’ The mind was, 
with him, measured by the amount of classical acquire- 
ments. He was not deficient in mathematics and other 
branches of useful science, but they were only mere matters 
of utility, and not of affection. Such a man is seldom prop- 
erly appreciated anywhere, even in the bosom of letters, 
where many are capable of understanding such gifts; but a 
new country furnishes few competent judges of high literary 
acquirements. 

‘*T had been with him about three months when he com- 
municated to me his long-cherished intention of writing the 
life of Washington in Latin, for the use of schools. He, 
after this time, often adverted to the subject with an earn- 
estness I shall never forget. By parcels, I got something of 
his history. He was educated in Philadelphia, and spent 
the earlier part of his life in that city and vicinity in literary 
pursuits. He often mentioned the name of Professor Ross, 
and said something of having assisted him in the compila- 
tion of his Latin grammar. While acting as instructor in 
the interior of Pennsylvania he contracted an unfortunate 
marriage, in a state, he said, of partial insanity ; no wonder 
he thought so, when he found himself surrounded by evils 
which his imprudence had brought upon him.”’ 


‘“This Mr. Reynolds, from being interested in the man, 
became interested in his scheme, and resolved to help 
him carry it out. 


‘From the moment he learned my determination to meet 
his requirements in the prosecution of his work, his gloom 
and low spirits forsook him, and he appeared like a new 
being, though it was but too apparent that the spirits thus 
newly lighted up were still encased in a weak, fragile, and 
gradually sinking form. 

‘*T now visited his house for the firsttime. I shall not 
attempt a description, nor do I exaggerate when I say that 
his worldly goods and chattels of all descriptions could rot 
have been sold for the sum of thirty dollars. Clothing for 
himself and family was now ordered, and at the end of his 
term arrangements were made for the removal of himself 
and family to Dayton, on the Miami, sixty miles from Cin- 
cinnati, where he immediately set about his work ; and ere 
the close of the following winter the whole was completed. 

‘* At this period I paid him a visit, and received from him 
the manuscript. His request was most earnest that the re- 
sult of his labors might be published. I promised it should, 
and have never seen him since; and though years have 
rolled around, | have never, until the present moment, had 
leisure to attend to its publication, or to redeem the prom. 
ise 1 had made to its author. 

‘Poor Glass! had he only been spared to learn that his 
work had been examined and approved by some of the ripest 
scholars of our country—men whose names are but other 
terms for gall that is pure and chaste and elegant in classic- 
al literature—how it would have consoled and softened the 
last gloomy hours of his existence! For so obscurely did 
he live, so humbly and retired must have been his residence 
at the time of his death, that since my return to the United 
States [ have not been able to learn a word in reference to 
him, except that he died while I was gone, and that his 
family had removed from Dayton to German Township, 
Montgomery County.” 

‘* What is it the poet says,” said Marian, ‘‘ about ‘ Full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen ’?” 

is one of the saddest things in life,” added the 
mother, ‘‘ these cases of men full of power and never 
possessing opportunity to use it.” 

‘What a magnificent professor of Latin he would 
have made !” said Albert. 

‘* Pooh !” said Jack, ‘‘the boys would have run right 
over him.” 


VICTORIA’S MYSTIC MEANDERINGS. 


UR city contemporary, the witty and vivacious 
‘* Life,” wickedly burlesques the ‘‘ Queen’s Book ” 
in this fashion : 
January 1.—This is the first day of the year, and Beatrice 
| reminds me it is New Yoar’s Day. What a beautiful coinci- 


dence! We had cream toast and muffins for breakfast, and 
I had two helpsto each. Brown said he was delighted to 
see my old appetite for muffins returning. 

January 2.—It is snowing. Brown said the snow was 
beautiful. It is. Beatrice says that some poet once ex- 
pressed the same opinion. I will ask Mr. Tennyson about 
it. Brown came up at two o’clock to announce Mr. Glad- 
stone, who wanted to see me about some horrid affair in 
Egypt or somewhere. Sent down word I was out. Am very 
busy knitting a pair of ear-muffs for the Duke of Connaught, 
and haven’t time to bother about Egypt. Brown says that 
Feypt is old to care itself. 

March 8. a I made him four mustard- 
plasters, which were applied by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. Heis better. Il ordered Dean Stanley to sing a Te 
Deum. He sent back word that, personally, he would pre- 
fer to whistle it. Wanted Mr. Tennyson likewise to change 
‘Locksley Hall’ so as to bring Brown in. He replied that 
he would be delighted to, but the only rhymes he could find 
for Brown were syntax, delirium, and meningitis, and he 

March 20. says it is Mr. 
called. I was not at home. I do wish Albert Edward 
wouldn’t worry me so with free tickets to American theat- 
ricals. lt is frugal, but the boy will drive me wild yet. 
Brown says, however, that he will outgrow all these freaks. 
I trust Brown is right. 

March 21.—Brown got wet to-day, standing out in the rain 
telling Mr. Gladstone that I couldn’t see him. Ido not see 
why Iam to be bothered about those wars in India and 
Egypt, and other horrid affairs. Beatrice has a pet kitten 
of which we are all of us so fond. I must really a Mr. 
Tennyson to write a poem about it. 


April 1.—Brown this with a large pla- 
card on his back, which bore the initials “‘N. G.’’ When I 
called his attention to it he was real angry, and said he 
supposed it was done by the Prime Minister, or somebody. 
I shall ask Mr. Gladstone about it. The cat had:a fit this 
morning, which quite upset usall. The College of Surgeons 
was in attendance, and said it was meat. Brown says it is 
likely to die if it had more than a dozen. Dearme! 

April 10.—I sent for Brown, and read him this journal 
fora year. He sat with closed eyes, nodding his head when- 
ever I came to a favorite passage. He then said that he did 
not think any distinguished woman had ever written any- 
thing likeit. I chided Brown for flattery, but he assured 
me it was honest truth. I willread it to Mr. Gladstone. 

April 11.—Mr. Gladstone called. I read it him. 

April 12.—Mr. Gladstone is very ill. 

April 14.—1 wanted to read nineteen more chapters of my | 
journal to Brown, but he said ne really could not think of 
letting me tire myself. Said he would take the book and 
read itin his study. 

April 15.—Beatrice and I went out for a walk. Brown ac- 
companied us. We walked up a hill and then we walked 
down. 

May 2.—Brown said this morning that Mr. Gladstone 
should settle that Egyptain matter at once. I sent for Mr. 
Gladstone and told him. He said that Brown ought to 
mind his own business. Poor Brown! I am sure he means 
well. 

May 4.—We went out fora drive. Brown sat on the high 
seat in front. After driving a while we came back. 

May 7.—Mr. Tennyson called. Beatrice showed him the 
cat, and I suggested the poem. Mr. Tennyson changed the 
subject. I read him some of my journal. 

May 8.—Brown says Mr. Tennyson 1s quite ill. I wanted 
to read some of my journal to Brown, but he said it was 
very enervating for an author to read her own work. I find 
this literary life indeed wearisome, and I sometimes wonder 
how Mr. Tennyson standsit. It killed poor Mr. Disraeli. I 
suppose it will kill me too, some day. 

May 9.—I spoke to Brown about publishing the journal. 
He said if 1 did it would create a sensation. To know the 
workings of the sovereign’s heart, and see just how much in- 
terest she takes in the affairs of the nation, which is so 
spendthrift in her honor, is a boon for the people. Brown 
says it will show them just what kind of a ruler they have. 
Brown is right. I will publish the book. 


TEMPERANCE WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Thomas H. Barker, Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, is reported by the New York ‘‘ Tribune”’ as say- 
ing: *‘ We have been busy in England during the last 
thirty years extending temperance work. Our plans have 
been modeled largely after those in the United States, and 
we have had valuable aid from the leading temperance men 
in this country, such as Mr. Gough and the late Mr. Dodge. 
I do not suppose we have made the same progress you have 
here, but we have done a good deal. Our counties have 
not the privilige of self-government as in the United 
States, or we should to-day have local option in Scotland, 
Wales, and the northern counties of England. So much we 
have done. Sir Wilfred Lawson, President of [the Alliance, 
obtained for local option a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Gladstone has pledged himself that a bill 
shall be brought into the House dealing with the whole 
question. Formerly the members paid no attention to us, 
but now many are withus. Sir Wilfrid Lawson contributes 
£1,000 a year to temperance work, and many others con- 
tribute sums regularly from £100 to £500. The expenditure 
in Great Britain for intoxicating liquors has averaged dur- 
ing the last twelve years £136,000,000 a year; this is a 
decrease from the period preceding, a reduction partly due 


to the work of the Alliance.” 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d &t., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


i, SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES. The History of English Labor 
(1250-1883.) By James E. THOROLD RoGERs, 
M.P. 1-vol., large octavo, $3.00. 

Principal Contents.—Rural England, Social 

Life, Agriculture, Town Life, The Distribution of 

Wealth and Trade, Society, Wages, Profits, Dis- 

content, Combinations, Insurrection, The Devel- 

opment of Taxation, Labor and Wages, Agricu:t- 
ure and Agricultural Wages in the Eighteenth 

Century, Wages in t#é Nineteenth — Pres- 

ent Situation, etc. 


tl, THE GLOBE PRONOUNCING GA- 


ZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Compiled 
from the latest and most trustworthy authori- 
ties. (Published simultaneously in London 
and New York.) Octavo, over 700 pages, 
with 32 maps, $2.50. The most compre- 
hensive low-priced work ever issued. 

ill, THE TRUE THEORY OF THE SUN. 
Showing the Common Origin of the Solar 
Spots and the Corona, and of Atmospheric 

. Storms and Cyclones, with the Necessary 

Formul# and Tables for Computing the 
Maximum and Minimum Epochs of Solar 
Activity, and the Passages in Time and the 
Place of the Chief Disturbers of the Weather, 
from the Equator to the Pole, in Both Hemi- 
spheres. By Tuomas Bassnett, author of 
Mechanical Theory of Storms,”” Octavo, 
illustrated, $3.00. 

iV. SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N 
D’Anvers, author of History or Art.” A 
series of readers planned to teach the great 
laws of nature in language simplo enough to 
be intelligible to every child who can read. 
The volumes, while purely elementary, alm 
at awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

I. Forms of Land and Water. II. A Story of 
Early Exploration. III. Vegetable Life. IV. 
Flowerless Plants. V. Lowest Forms of Water 
Animals. VI. Lowly Mantle-and-Armor Wear- 
ers. 

The set complete in six volumes, square 
16mo, illustrated, boards, each..... 

Or the six volumes, bound in one, cloth, 

Vv. ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE; OR. 
A JEST IN SOBER EARNEST. With an in- 
troduction by James MILLINGTON. New edi- 
tion, complete, the two parts in one volume. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Vi. PUTNAM’S ADVANCED SCIENCE 
SERIES.—MINERALOGY. By J. H. Cor- 
urns. Vol. Il. Systematic and Descriptive 
Mineralcgy. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Vil. PINE NEEDLES; OR, SONNETS 
AND SONGS. By HELoisz Durant. Octavo, 
illustrated, parchment, $1.75. 


*,.* Putnam's new sent on application. 


By E. P. . ROE. 


45th Thousand. 


Opening of a Chestnut Burr. 


1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“There are many stirring and dramatic scenes in 
the story, while its quiete r phases are not wan 
in grace and sweetness.”—{Boston Traveller. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


READY FOR THE NEW LAW. 


Hygienic Physiology, 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS 
BY DR. J. DORMAN STEELE. 


Eprrep and InporsEp for the use of schools 
by the DEPARTMENT OF EpvucaTion of the Na 
TIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


WE SHALL LEAD OFF OUR NEW 


YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY 


WITH THE POPULAR 


TIP LEWIS AND HIS LAMP, By Pansy 


Hlustrated; in Manilla paper covers. Mailed, 
postage paid, on receipt of 25 Cents 
The second number of this Library will be 


ARGIE MISSION, 


New Sto MARIE OLIVER. 400 
ted, only Jents. 

issued in this s 
all desiring to secure these choice books at yor Raid Ow 
price of 2 cents should sendearly orders. Address 


D: LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


THE CONTINENT FOR MAY. 


JUST OUT. 
—Portrait of General Joseph R. 
Senat by Thomas 


tor, engrav 
a photograph by 


the charac career of a leadin 
for honor in the Presi- 
dential campaign. 


A CANDIDATE .—Joseph R. Haw- 
y. By A. W. Tourgée. 


pORCas, by of the Libyan.” 
cal pictures ill H. Low prom- 
ige to to ‘he a htful feature Dorcas ;’ in- 
the a who caught the expression of 
tin the young girl’s face might 
with that for a season's work .”— 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. —“*The Lamp of 
Just,” by H, F King ; ‘“*The Rock of Age by 
Reginal Young; “Th he Life Within the C a 
Browne, 
THE TBRee “CROWNS, —A Poem, By “Or- 
pheus C 


WALTER “SAVAGE LANDOR.—A Study. By 


A. w, sama on “ National Education” and 
Current Topics, 
SHORT, STORIES. —*The Decanter Stand,” by 
At ‘Samuel Merriam’s Venture,” 
water, opting an Authoress,”’ 
L. Slegt, ete. — by 


128 rofusely illustrated. 
THE MONTHLY Co; CONTIN Nt fsneither the Giant 
nor the “ Pearl,” nor the “Gem” of the Monthiies ; 
but it is the best handful of reading matter and 


illustrations ever offered for the money, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents by 
MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
TH E Containing an illustrated 
article on the Fifty-Ninth An- 
DESIGN. 
Special attention is invited 
A} a“ to the FOUR FULL-PAGE EN 
Sweet Home ”—* A Silent Col- 
loquy”’—**On the Ribble’’—“*By the Fireside.” 
Among the interesting articles may be mentioned: 
Sword,” with eight engravings ; “ Pictures at Leeds,” 
with five engravings: “‘The ‘Royal Academy’ of 
China Painting,” with six engravings; “A Greek 
Plain and Twopence Colored,” with fifteen engrav- 
ings; ““Syou House,” with three engravings; “ The 
Lace School at Burano,” “The Chronicle of Art,” 
PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
The “Magazine of Art” for 
and an elegant original etch- 
ing by Henry Farrer, entitled Fl FTY 
for $3.50. 
sexo ror Prosrecros or} 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 

We invite special attention to our new issues ir 
this line. Our ks are on good paper, well 

at full y meet the demand for low prices. 

5 CENTS EACH. 
Joseph and his Brethren. Morning Star. 
10 CENTS EACH. 

Advice toa Young Christian. Blood of Jesus. 
Bethlehem and her Children. History of Solomon, 
Stories for mg Little Ones. Little Dot, 
Old Kitchen Fire. Our Father. 
Whiter than Snow. Little Robbie. 


THE CONTINENT, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 
M nual Exhibition of the 
d azine NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
GRAVINGS 1n this issue, “* Home 
| “The Lower Thames,” with six engravings; “‘ The 
Dressing Case,” with two engravings; “A Penny 
*“ American Art Notes,” etc., etc. 
one year (commencing with W 
the first issue of new volume) It yer 
“Evening by the River,” 
NEW VOLUME. 
Popular Series. 
nbeg and strongly bound, and sold at rates 
Star of Bethlehem. (Color.) 
Evidences of Divine Revelation. ttle Captain, 
15 CENTS EACH. 


Amusements. Anxious Inquirer. 
Fall of Jerusalem. History of Daniel. 
Christie’s Old Organ. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. | 


New series of books upon su = go! of present 
interest, intended for thoughtful readers. 


6. Early Prevalence of Monotheistic Beliefs. 
Raw n. 10 cts. 
7. Rise and Decline of Islam. Sir Wm. Muir. 


10c. 
8. Witness of Man’s _— Nature to Christian- 
ity homson. 10¢ 
9. Authenticity of the —— Gospels. Wace. 


red. ttison, F 0c. 
11. Modern Mate dine W. F. Wilkinson. | 


American Tract Society, 


150 Mase u St.. N. 52 Bromfield ™t. 
Boston; 1 ob Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 7+ 
State =t,, Rochester; I Wabash Av., 
cago ; 757 Market St., San Pranaiena. 


By E. P. ROE. 


43d Thousand. 


Without a Home. 


1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“ The ultimate dest of the story is to trace the 
oct and growth and exhibit ae pernicious results 
of the morphia habit. Mr, Roe has ag eee Bye and | 
at times powerfully and dramatically, rtrayed 
influence to wither and destroy = ood and oy 
wreck the Reeninean of a family. e harrowing 
incidents which are the co uence nee the evil are 

80 ostentatious! exhibited as to be revolting, 
ut are inge ly eves tha t has 
a substantial and independent interest o heown.” 
—{Harper’s Magazine. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York... 


Scribners’ New Series. 


STORIES BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


No. I. contains Stories by Bayard 
Taylor, Brander Matthews, H. C. 
Bunner, W. H. Bishop, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Albert Webster. 


No. II. contains Stories by Frank 
R. Stockton, “J. S. of Dale,” Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, John Eddy, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, and Mary Agnes 
Tincker. 


CLOTH, 16M0, 50 CENTS EACH, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 Broapway, NEw YORE. 


New S.S. Library Books. 


Faith Thurston's Work. - $1.25 
Wild Hyacinths, by Lady Hope. 1.50 
ihe Way of the Cross, Holt. - .60 
Through the Narrows, Everts. 
John Pioughman’s Pictures. .75 
Poppiesand Pansies, Marshall. 1.50 


Sir Vaientine’s Victory 1.25 
Wearyholme, Holt. - 1.50 
Miss Prudence, Conklin. - 1.50 
Stephen, M. D., Warner. - 1.75 
Nobody Loves Me, Walton. .50 
Bag of Stories, Warner. - 75 
Jock Malliday, Hardy. -  - 1.00 


How Shali I goto God? Bonar. .40 
A. Le. O. E. Library, New Edition, 
16mo. Crimson cloth, 50 vols., wooden 
case, NET, - $28 
The Olive 40 16mo. 
vols. in a neat wooden case, NET, $25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway, New York. 
Send for our NEW 8.8. CATALOGUE. 


DORE GALLERY 


Of BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS and 
Stories, Inciuding 52 car da por- 
ae or voré. New and finer edition, lovee quarto, 

rel fine cloth, pay ornamented. 
Price reduced from $5, to $2.W 


The unrivaled cartoons of the most widely 
famous artist of modern times; the most hic 
illustrations of the sublime ev ents and truths o the 
Bible ever drawn by an artist’s pencil. 


The battles of The Literary Revolution have 
been fought principally in the —— of choice lit- 
erature for the masses. It is Pony om to win also 
for them the best works of masters illus- 


Wonderful Offer. 


Notwithstanding the marvelously low 
offer the following discounts to agents and 


5, ormore, copies, each $1.50. 
10, or more, copies, each $1.25. 
ON CONDITION; First, That the addresses 


of all members of the club are sent with the orders. 
Second, That not more than one name in aclub shall 
be that of a customer who has previously purchased 
books from me. Specimen for club agent, $1.W. 


The point to this “‘ wonderful offer’ is, that I 
want new customers, which, as -mmaaamt proves, 
means permanently increased tra 


Health by Exercise. 


By GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D. Large 
i2mo, Long Primer type, 462 pages, with numer- 
ous iliustrations. Cioto, cents. 

A new, enlarged edition of this greatest author- 
ity on the topics created. A book tor both healthy 

ple and ievutie-etapted to bome use as well as 
for the skilled physician. What specific exercise is 

specitic how to 

well e disease, are e practi 
solv 

** Blessed, I say, is = man who hasa doc- 
tor, but more blessed he who can do without him. 
To enable my readers so to do has been my 7 on 
{¥rom Author’s Preface. 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOK —descriptive catalogue 

ree. Books fur examination before paymenton 
po EE. of good faith. NOT sold by dealers— 
prices too low. Books by mail 20 per cent, extra, 
for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 
P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


as 
questions 


WARTED | AG ENTS at once to sell the authen- 

life of WENDELL PHILLIPs, by 
‘Geo. ‘Aust be = are Waiting for td 
B, 4. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mags. 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


| 


NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS. 
The Good Shepherd and His Sheep. 


Twelve floral cards, each 3 by 414 inches, with texts 
from Scripture. Single package, by mall, 25 cents; 
five packages, by mail, $1 (0. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Twelve floral cards, each 5 by 344 inches, with com- 
forting words from Scripture. Single package, by 
mail, cents; five packages, by mail, $1.00. 


EMMANUEL, GOD WITH US. 


Six pictorial cards, each 614 by 1% inches. Scenes 
from the Nativity, with suitable texts from Seript- 
ureon back. Single package, by mail, ® centa; 
five packages, by mail, $1... 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


THE TEACHING 
of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 


From the manuscript recently discovered by the 
Metropolitan Bryennios in the Library of the Most 
Holy Sepulcher in Constantinople. The Greek text 
and translation printed on opposite pages, with in- 
troduction and notes. In one handsome Elzevir vol - 
ume, fine cloth, red edges, price 25 cents. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


Of the ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. By GrorcE 
RAWLINSON. Three vols., over 2,000 pages, and 
over 700 illustrations. The best American edi 
tion. Price reduced from 8158.00 to 82.40. 
Specimen pages free. NOT sold by dealers Books 
sent for examination before payment on evidence 
of good faith. %-page catalogue free. JOHN B. 
ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 


PRICE $3.25. 

Among t and successful Piano Methods 
of the TE RS’ ECLECTIC bas always 
held an honorable piace. The sale of a QUARTER OF 
A MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth << 
of the favor with which it is regarded, van in w bch 

a large number of “ye institutions, in w 
it has lo been used. A practical, well graded, 
thorough k! 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
By C.andG. C. DOBSON. 


PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A 

37 bright Reels, J igs, and 
Songs, such as Did Folks at “ioe” 
™ “Over the Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano, 
For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap with brief 
instructive course, and each with about one hun 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for pract 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


® H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadwar, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday-Schoo! Song Book 


JOYFUL LAYS 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 
Will be ST 
A P | L 21> 


192 PAGES, printed on 
toned paper, and beautifully bound. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per Luu Copies. 
Specimen, in paper covers, sent when published, 
on receipt of Scents. Specimen ~~ Sree. BIGLOwW 
& MaIn’s publications are Sagem y booksellers and 
music dealers everywhere 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, warehitecture, ete. Send 6 cents in stamps 


for catalogue of over 5,000 subjects. Mention this 
paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Thoseunswering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 29, No. 16. 


HON. THURLOW WEED’S PIGEON. 

** How are you progressing with the biog- 
raphy of your father?’’ a reporter asked the 
daughter of the late Hon. Thurlow Weed. 

Just then the pigeon that was Mr. Weed’s 
pet about six years alighted on the reporter's 
shoulder, and, cheerily cooing, peered round 
into his face. Suddenly the bird became 
dumb and flew into an adjoining room. 

**He has done that to every gentleman that 
has come into the house since father died,”’ 
said Miss Weed, with a sigh. ‘‘ He takes 
most kindly to Gereral Bowen, who visits me 
occasionally, and who has been in feeble 
health some time, and walks slowly. The 
bird will coo, and fly to the General’s shoul- 
der, but when he sees it is not my father he 
will stop his cooing and find some other 
perch. Since the day that father’s remains 
were carried away, the affectionate creature 
has been seeking for his master. He flics 
through every room in the house, and fairly 
haunts the library, where father spent most 
of bis time with his pet. 

** He will tread over every inch of space on 
the lounge and then go to the rug, over which 
he will walk repeatedly as if in expectation 
of his dead master’s coming. He invariably 
does this at meal times, when our table is set 
in the back parior, of which we now make a 
dining-room. He can see our table from the 

“Then you do not put him in a cage ?’’ 
asked the reporter. 

‘“*Oh, never,’’ was the response. ‘ The 
run of the house has been his since he came 
into it. Of course, in this warm weatber 
many of the windows are open, but he will 
not fiy out into the street nor into the large 
yard below into the church which lies on the 
east side of the study. But here hedoes go,”’ 
addeii Miss Weed, as she led the way through 
the dining-room and puinted out of the raised 
windows. There was a large yard in view, 
with arbors, runpving vines, and a profusion 
of other foliage. ‘‘Other pigeons come here 
frequently, and our pet sometimes juins 
them, but he seems to take no pieasure in the 
freedom they enjoy, and sits with drooping 
head while they fly about or perch beside him 
and coo. He seldom remains long with his 
fellow-birds, but comes back through one of 
the windows, and begins his search again 
through the house for my father.’’—[Our 
Dumb Animals. 


THE HISTORY OF A CURIOUS PIECE 
OF EMBROIDERY. 


A curious piece of embroidery, bearing 
evident signs of antiquity, and framed in 
black, has been on exhibition for a few 


weeks in New York. Of course the piece of | 


work has a history. As the product of the 
modern needle it would be considered far 
from beautiful. As the last work of Marie 
Antoinette, devised in the obscurity of a pris- 
on, it is invested with as much beauty as 
interest. It is made from an ordinary towel, 
which has been delicately manipulated, some 
parts resembling lace, others ordinary em- 
broidery, the whole giving proof of remark- 
able patience and skill. This work was re 
cently sent to a lady living in Harlem, on the 
death of her father, Mr. Charles Phillips, 
formerly of Brighton, England. It came 
into Mr. Phillips’s possession in an interest- 
ing manner. 

When Marie Antoinette was imprisoned in 
the Conciergie she was forbidden amuse 
ments of any description, and she is said to 
have devoted herself to needlework. As she 
was led forth to execution, it is stated that 
she dropped a piece of needlework. An of- 
ficer in charge picked itup. A nun who saw 
the proceeding begged the officer to let her 
have the embroidery as a souvenir of the un- 
fortunate Queen. Her request was granted, 
and the conscientious nun forthwith carried 
the trophy to the royal family. It remained 
in their possession until Louis Philippe abdi 
cated and fied to Brighton, when it was sold 
to Mr. Phillips, who paid a considerable sum 
for it. Mr. Phillips took the embroidery 
with him to Auckland, New Zealand, where 
he occupied an official position tor forty 
years. When he died it was sent to his mar- 
ried daughter, residing in this city. 


BUTTERMILK WITH HIS SOUP. 
GENERAL SHEKIDAN’S STORY ABOUT HORACE 
GREELEY. 


I was stationed at New Orleans when Mr. 
Greeley came there on his tour when a can- 


didate for the Presidency. The old Creole 
residents gave him a dinner, and, to make it 
as fine an affair as possible, each of the many 
hosts was laid under contribution for some 
the rarest wines in his cellar. When dinner! 


was announced and the half-shell oysters had 
disapeared, the waiter appeared at Mf. Gree- 
ley’s seat with a plate of beautiful shrimps. 
*“*You can take them away,”’’ he said to the 
waiter, and then he added apologetically to 
the horrified old Creole gentleman who pre- 
sided, ‘‘I never eat insects of any kind.”’ 
Later on a soup was served and at the same 
time a glass of delicious white wine was 
placed at Mr. Greeley’s right hand. He 
pushed it aside quietly, but not unobserved 
by the chief host. ‘‘ Do you not drink wine ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘No,’’ answered Mr. Greeley, ‘I 
never drink any iiquors.’’ ‘‘Isthere anything 
you would like to drink with your soup ?’’ 
the host asked, a little disappointed. ‘If 
you’ve got it,’’ answered Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ and 
it isn’t any trouble, I'd like to havea ghass of 
fresh buttermilk.’’ ‘‘ Mon Dieu!’’ said the 
host afterwards in his broken English, ‘‘ ze 
idea of electing to ze Presidercy a man yot 
drink buttermilk vis his soup !”’ 


NOT SWEARING, THOUGH LIKE IT. 


‘This man was put out of a saloon in 
Thompson Street for getting drunk,”’ said 
Policeman Burns, pointing to Carl Schwartz 
at Jefferson Market, yesterday. 

‘* For getting drunk ?”’ queried his Honor. 

Yes, sir,’’ continue the officer, ‘‘and he 
tried to force his way back. When I told him. 
to go ’way he resisted me and used very vio- 
lent language.’’ 

** What did he say ?’’ asked the Court. 

‘*He spoke in German, but I think he 
was swearing,’’ returned Burns, cautiously. 
Just look at him now.”’ 

Schwartz here began a loud and rapid dis- 
course, punctuated with violent gesticula- 
tions. 

‘*That's the way he went con,’’ remarked 
Officer Burns, with a tinge of envy in his 
tone. 

‘* Tle seems a violent man,”’ said his Honor, 
nervously, while the court officers prepared 
to seize Scnowartz if he should make @n attack 
on Justice White. ‘‘ What does he say ¥”’ he 
continued, turning to Mr. Seliman, the in- 
terpreter. 

‘‘He says that he left his overcoat in the 
saloon,’’ replied Mr. Seltman, ‘‘ and he’s 
afraid he’ll lose it if he don’t go back for it at 
once.’’ 

The court officers resumed their easy at- 
titudes. Justice White imposed a fine of five 
dollars for intoxication, and Policeman 
Burns observed, admiringly : 

“Is that the Dutch for overcoat? Well, 
it’s as like swearing as two peas.’’—[New 
York Herald. 


DINNER-GIVING IDIOCY. 

Two ladies at a reception. One, a noted 
giver of dinners, says: ‘‘ Would you believe 
it, Ihave dined two hundred and fifty peo- 
ple this season !’’ 

**Do you keep a hotel ?’’asks the other, 
who is of higher fashion. 

** Well, now, it really does look like it.’’ 
She doesn’t see the sarcasm. 

The same likes to hear of her significant 
prowess asadinner-giver at her shooting- 
box on the other side. 

‘Then I found my maid had put me intoa 
satin bodice. I said to myself: ‘Can we be 
having anybody to dinner to-night?’ Then 
I went to my husband: ‘ Dear, are we going 
to have anybody todinner to night?’ But he 
was no wiser thanI. Then we sent for the 
butler. ‘Simpkins,’ I asked, ‘does any one 
dine here to-night?’ ‘ Yes’m; eighteen.’ ’’— 
{New York Mail and Express. 


Gid, whose fifth birthday is a couple of 
weeks past, had been to school during the 
Fall term, wearing the kilt skirt common to 
boysof thatage. Someof thelarger scholars 
plagued him for wearing dresses. After the 
holiday vacation he was sent to school ina 
complete boy’s suit, of which he was quite 
proud. One of the girls wrote him a note, 
saying that he looked like alittle man. In 
telling his mother about it he said: ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, Liattie sent me a letter telling me I looked 
like a little man, and | wrote her one and told 
her she looked like a daisy, only I couldn’t 
spell daisy, so I spelled cat.”’ 


A young minister and his wife visited the 
congregation where his father was previously 
the pastor. He preached on the Sabbatb, 
and after service one of the venerable elders, 
speaking with the young minister’s wife, 
said: ‘‘ Your husband preached from the 
same text that his father had the last tine he 
was inthe pulpit.”’ ‘“ Indeed !’’ replied the 
lady, ‘‘I hope it was not the same sermon, 
too.’’ “Oh, no,” said the good elder, “ his 
father was a dréadfal smart man.” 


Spring is now here, greatly to the delight of 


everybody. But now comes a change of weather 
which has serious effects npon thousands of peo- 
ple, owing to the impure state of the blood, the 
deranged digestion, and the lack of strength in 
the system. Now is the time when Hood's Sar- 
saparilla bas its most beneficial effect in supply- 


just these elements of richness and strength 
which are most iinperatively needed. 

“I have been troubled with general debility, 
and my blood was all out of order. I took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and am feeling perfectly well. It 
has been a great benefit to me.”’ Finuey A. FEE, 
Lima, O. 

That Tired Feeling 

“IT could not sleep, and would get upin the 
morning with hardly life enough to get out of 
bed. I had no appetite, and my face would 
break out with pimples. I bought a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling, and my appetite improved.”’ 
R. A. SANDForD, Kent, O. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me a good deal of 
good. I had no particular disease, but was tired 
out from overwork, and it toned me up.”” Mrs. 
G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Combifes, in a proportion peculiar to itself, 
the active medicinal properties of the best blood- 
purifying and strengthening remedivs of the 
vegetable kingdom. It wil! positively cure— 
when in the power of medicine—Spring Debility. 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Scrofula, and all diseases-caused by a low state 
of the blood. 

“Last winter, after recovering from a pro- 
longed illness from diphtheria, and feeling the 
need of something to build me up, I took two 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I felt the good 
results from the first dose. It seemed to go 
from the top of my head to the ends of my toes. 
I know it to be a good thing, and on thestrength 
of my own experience I have sold a great «deal 
of Hood's Sarsapari!la. I consider it the best in 
the market."’ G. TI. Stratton, of J. W. Colton 
& Stratton, Druggists, Westfield, Mass. 


Scrofula 

Is probably more prevalent among our popula- 
tion inits different forms than any other disease. 
Originating inimpurity of the bluod, it is liable.. 
upon the slightest provocation, to develop in 
some serious outbreak. No remedy has been so 
successful as Hood’s Sarsaparilla in thoroughly 
cleansing the blood and eradicating every trace 
of scrofula. 

**I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and for 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
After trying several remedies without permanent 
relief, Icommenced to taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and soon felt the good effect of it. I took 
five bottles, and consider myself entirely cured, 
as the sores have healed and I am not troubled = 
with scrofula in any form.’’ CHarizs E. Love- 
sor, 8 Tylor Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Mrs. Maria Allen, of Willimantic. Ct., was 
much benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. She 
says: ‘I never was so well in my life.” Lier little 
daughter was troubled with scrofula sores on 
her face and head. She gave her Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, applied Hood's Olive Ointment, and in a 
short time the sores almost entirely disappeared. 
** My little girl was afflicted with scrofula. So 
virulent was the disease that her neck had been 
lanced ten times. At the time she began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia there was a very large 
bunch on her face. This we éxpettéd to oren 
with a lancet ; but to our surprise the bunch be. 
gan to shrink, and now it has entirely disap. 
peared. Baby is in good flesh; sores all gone ; 
her appetite is good, and she seems as well as 
any child.” Witttam H. Conant, Lyme Centre, 
N. 


Erysipelas and Salt Rheum 


William Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, cigar 
manufacturers, Elyria, O., says he has been a 
great sufferer from erysipelas and salt rheum, 
caused by handling tobacco. At times his hands 
would crack open and bleed, and itch terribly. 
He took Hood's Sarsaparilla, and after taking a 
bottie and a half, says: ‘‘I was greatly pleased 
with the result. I have now taken four bottles, 
and am entirely well. If any one wishes to 
write me, I shall be glad to answer their let- 
ter.”° 

*Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., was a 
sufferer from dyspepsia and sick headache since 
sho was nine years old. She took Liood’s Sarsa- 
parilia, and writes in delight that she found it the 
best remedy she ever used, and recommends its 
use to others.” 


Sold by alld 


kl D & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
100 Boses One Dollar 


Spring Medicine 


ing tothe blood and all the organs of the body 


Spring weather finds the system peculiarly 
susceptible to the beneficial effects of a reliable 
tonic and blood purifier. The impure state of 
the blood, the deranged digestion, and the weak 
condition of the body, caused by its long battle 
with the cold, wintry blasts, all call for the re- 
viving, regulating, and restoring influences so 
happily and effectively combived in Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. 


Rev. F. A. Brown, of Steubenville. 0., says 
that he does not hesitate to recommend Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. He believes it is an excellent rem- 
edy, as he has been greatly benefited by it. 


Tone up the System 


“‘I began taking Hood's Sursaparilla in the 
epring of 1888, when I was so weak I could not 
do my work. I was very much prejudiced 
against such medicines, and confess I had nota 
particle of faith init. However, it has madea 
new person of me, and allI ask is fora person 
to try one bottle to see its quick effect. It takes 
less time and le«s quantity to show its effect 
than any preparation I have ever heard of. I 
would not be withut it in the house.”” Mrs. C. 
A. M. Hussarp, North Chili, Monroe County 
N. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is so vastly superior to any other sarsaparilla oF 
blood-purifier that one has well said: ‘Its 
health-giving effects upon the blood and entire 
human organism are as much more positive 
than the remedies of a quarter of a century ago 
as the steam power of to-day isin advance of 
the slow and laborious drudgery of years ago.”’ 

‘“*While suffering from a severe billous attack 
in March, 1883, a friend in Peoria, Ill., recom- 
mended Hood's Sarsaparilla. I tried the reme- 
dy, and was permanently cured.”’ J. A. Suep- 
PARD, traveling agent for Devoe & Co., Fulton | 
Street, N. Y. 

‘* Weare selling large quantities of Tood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and are pushing it in preference to all 
others. Westop and convince our customers that 
it isthe strorgest and best inthe market.” A. 
B. Leg, Druggist, Detroit, Mich. 

Dyspepsia 

Affilcts thousands of people, and besides mani- 
festing itself in painful indigestion, loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, nausea, vomiting, constipation, 
etc., has a marked effect on the nervous organ- 
ism. causing great irritabiiity of temper and 
oftentimes great Janguor and incapacity for ex- 
ertion. Dyspepsia does not get well itself, and 
there is no medicine equal to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla for regulating the digestive organs, toning 
up the stomach, and sharpening the appetite. 

**T have suffered for many years very much 
from dyspepsia. Almost all kinds of food dis- 
tressed me, and often I felt dull and héavy, hav- 
ing little or no ambition to do anything. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and have derived so much 
benefit from its use that I think ft has no equal.’ 
Mrs. Mary A. Knionts, rear 56 Moulton Street 


Charlestown District, Boston. 


Purifies the Blood 


**TIlood’s Sarsaprilla tones up my system, pu- 
rifies my blood, sharpens up my appetite, and 
seems to build me over.”” W. J. Biair, Corning, 
x. 

G. H. Blanchard, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., says 
that his biood was in a terrible s:ate, that he 
tried Hood's Sarsupariila, and was most agree. 
ably surprised at the results, and that now every 
one in his family are using it. He considers 
Hood's Sarsaparilla the best blood purifier in ex- 
istence. 

**For several years my wife and myself have 
been great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were 
unable to eat any fruit, and were obliged to be 
very careful in selecting our food. We tried 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, and after taking a bottle or 
two, were able to enjoy fruit or any other food. 
We now eat anything we prefer, without inoon- 
venience.”” H. M North Adams, 
Mass. 

“*T was all run down, had no appetite, my food 
would not digest, and I was troubled with ner- 
vous debility. On taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia I 
commenced to feel the effects of it at once. 
Have now taken four bottles, and ¢an say I fee! 
like anew man.“ J. H. Rochester, 


“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood pnri- 

‘fier.’ E. 8. Worcester, Mass. 
Sick Headache. 

was a great suffererer from sick headache 
and dyspepsia. There was a constant misery in 
my stomach. By advice of my neighbor, Mrs. 
O’Rourke, I made use of Hood's Sareaparilla, and 
[ can say with truth Iam free from headache, 
and my food does not distress me. I used two 


bottles.”” Mrs. P. O’Gorman, Grand Avenue, 
Brovklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for $5, Prepared ) Sold by all’ druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 


only. by C, I, LOOD. & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
100 Boses One Dollar 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNTON. 


FINANCIAL. 


The shipments of gold abroad have con- 
tinued this week to the extent of over 
$3,000,000. Up to the present time the 
aggregate export movement of specie for 
the new year, from January 1, amounts to 
about $20,000,000 ; and the tendency seems 
strongly set in favor of further shipments. 
It cannot be said that this condition exists 
on account of our foreign trade ; for while 
our foreign movemert of products has 
been curtailed, and the volume diminished 
from the heavy demand of a year ago, yet 
the figures of the Bureau of Statistics in- 
dicate that for the months of December, 
January, and February the balance of 
trade has been in our favor to the extent 
of nearly $50,000,000. This fact alone, 
were there none others, is suflicient to 
demonstrate the soundness of our foreign 
exchanges, so far as they are related to 
our commercial interests. While, com- 


paratively speaking, we are less favored 


than in previous prosperous years, we yet 
are more than meeting dollar for dollar 
in our commercial interchange with the 
world. Two things enter conspicuously 
into the problem of this gold demand 
from Europe, independent of our foreign 
trade, strictly speaking ; the first is the 
anomalous and threatening condition of 
our metal currency ; the second is the dis- 
trust and doubt which are rapidly growing 
as to the conditions in which the present 
coinage laws are likely to leave us in the 


near future. The first-mentioned evil, grow- 


ing out of the latter, is beginning to pro- 
duce its legitimate fruitin the unsettlement 
of business capital, and especially foreign 
capital, which was and still is so largely 
invested in our railway securities. It is 
diflicult to prove with any degree of ex- 
actitude how extensive this defection of 
foreign capital is, but it is indisputable 
that many million dollars of railway 
stocks and bonds have returned to our 
markets during the present depressicn 
from the London and European ex- 
changes, every dollar of which has served 
to create exchange against us. This un- 


setticd state of our commercial and finan- 


cial relations with foreign account is due 
unmistakably t9 the widespread appre- 
hension here at home concerning the dan- 
ger of a crisis as a result of the worse 


than foolish coinage of dishonest silver 


dollars far beyond our needs. It would 
be well for our National Congress to con- 
sider very deliberately whether it can 
safely pass by legislating on a matter 
which has so seriously arrested the pro- 
found attention of the whole nation, 
and which has finally aroused the com- 
mercial and financial associations of 
to the presentation of 
of a great number of petitions and pro- 
tests from the most intelligent and best 
informed on the subject in question. We 
warn politicians and statesmen of every 
party and grade that if, through their 
timidity and time-serving, they permit this 
evil to go on longer, and to result, as it in- 
variably must, in disaster, they will have 
an account to answer for, and a public in- 
dignation to meet, that they can now 
hardly realize. The manufacturing in- 
terests of this country alone amount to 
$3,200,009,000 ; the agricultural interests 
to a vastly greater sum, to say nothing of 
the transportation and mercautile inter- 
ests. Toimperil such an aggregation of in- 
terests for the sakeof protecting a few sil- 
ver mining capitalists who happen to have 
“friends at court” is a very dangerous 
experiment. Take warning in time, Messrs. 
Congressmen. 

The condition of the stock markct is 


_ scarcely changed from & week ago ; prices, 
are about the). 
Tho markets are held in suspense | - 
awaiting the action of Congress on the 


taking the list through, 
same. 


tariff and currency questions. . The bond 
market is better for a number of the bet- 
ter class issues, capital having a strong 
tendency to seck safety rather than ven- 
ture. The wheat and corn markets are a 
shade or two firmer than at our last writ- 
ing. The railroads West and North of 
Chicago, most of them, are reporting an 


increase in earnings during the past week | I 
over the corresponding week of last year, 
when they made phenomenally large re- 
turns. The money market is ruling onc | 
and one-half per cent. to two per cent. 
The bank statement, which is as follows— | 


Specie, increase........ .......: 1,914,000 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 2,405,700 
Deposits, increase,......... 383,000 
Reserve, decrease..... 587,450 


—indicates but slight change in surplus 
reserve, which now stands at about 
$4,000,000. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 
OTHERS, 


We give special attention to orders 
from banks. bankers, institutions, and 
investors out of the city, by mail or 
telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stoeks, and other secu- 
rities. 

To meet the wants of investors we 
are giving particular attention to the 
careful selectien of desirable bonds that 
can be properly recommended. To 
make selections for themselves out of the 
mass of securities offered for sale is to 
most persons, not engaged in the brsi- 
ness, a confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify this 
undertaking for investors, and aid their 
personal judgment, by offering from 
time to time such bonds as seem to us 
best calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and particu- 
lars which they might not be able to 
readily obtain for themselves. 

We are prepared, at any time, upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, de- 
scriptions, and prices of the most* ap- 
proved securities to be found in the 
market. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 


1867 


Hatch sfoote 


Bankers. 
NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion, Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE in St. Pa 
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PO 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, 


Reserving, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 


| The only Corset made that can be returned 
| by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 


Made in a variety of styles and prices. 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


w 
name on the box. 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
AND 
HARMON & CO., New Conn. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- WRITER, 
THE 
STANDARD 
WRITING- 
MACHINE 
OF THE 
WORLD. 


In use everywhere by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


PYLES 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal gatisfactio:z 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWAKE of imitation 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 13 th 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ais. 
aiways bears the ahove symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


EO L 
w HIO cure 
TER HOGS, Send for d 


of yy famous breed, Also wis 
SILVER, CLEVELAND, 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense and energy for our business Pe ry locality, 
STREET, New Y 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ste. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, tc 
J. & FR. 
Carmine New Xuuts, 


R. GEIS6LER, 7 West Eighth 


Church Furniture, 5. Banners. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


4eils of Pure Copper and Tin for MA 
Fire Ferme, ete, FULL 
D. Ca‘alogue sent Free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and rches, To 


McSHaxe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the pubNlc since 
1826. Church, pel School, a Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes 


Meneely & Co., West Trov. N.Y 


Manufacturers, 73 


Beware of 
erthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 


FERRIS BROS., 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Warner Bros. Corsets are boned with 
Coraline, which is superior to Horn or Whale- 
) 
Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Cirass, 
Ceraline coutatns no Starch or other sizinc. 
Coraline is nsed in no goods except those sud 
Dy WARNER BROS. 
The geuu:ue Coraline Corsets give honest raiue 
perfect satisfaction, 
¥mitatioms are a fraud, and dear atany price. 
Coraline 3s used in the followi popriar si vies: 
Mealth, Nursing, Coraline, Flexibic 
Abdominal Misses? Cors-ts, 


For SALr BY LEADING MERCRANTS EVERYWEERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 ——— NEW YORE 


MOTHERS 
oe Should buy for them 
selves and for their. 


CHILDREN 
Ferris’ Patent 


Corded Waists. 


They are THE BEST 
for HEALTH, 
COMFORT, Dura- 


or rit, for all ages 

from INFANTS to 
ADULTS. Ask your 
merchant for Ferris’ 
Patent Waists. Take 
none other. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


MFRs., 81 White St., New York. 


MesPOTT'S. 


COLD 


“ADVANTAGES 


BEST 4" GHEAP. 


. THREE !RO 
ONE HANDLE AND. A su AND TO ASET. 


-HARDWARE TRADE 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To Conasumptives.—Many have been Pappy 
to give their testimony in favor of the use of 
bor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience 
has proved it to be a valuable remedy for Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Diphtheria, and all diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. Manufactured only by A. B 
WILEOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


ELASTI 


Ad 

itself to all posit tl 
whi th 1 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a iss ASH BLUE have been fully tested and in. 
dorsed by tliousan:|, of housekeepers. 


ought to have it on sale.. QF ASK HIM FO 


D. WILTBERGER, Prop’r, 233 N. Second St., Phitadelpbie, 


LOUNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 


Pat $10 to $*%. Picture of It In first issue of each mon 
GRAVES & SON, Washington St., 


Boston, Mas 


bility, and Perfection 
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ALCOTT, WHITTIER, HOLMES, AND 
WHIPPLE. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, who is eighty-six 
years of age, has, in a great measure, re- 
covered from his stroke of paralysis. He 
converses clearly on every point, but is 
troubled at times when uttering long sen- 
tences to remember the word he desires to 
use. He walks short distances, andis able 
to ride as much as he desires without fatigue. 
His work as an author is ended, but it is re- 
markable almost beyond precedent that there 
should be so large a degree of recovery from 
paralysis at his great age. Mr. John G. 
Whittier is not strong, and he has been very 
careful of himseif this winter. I have seen 
reports of his residing in Boston, but the 
truth is he has not been in thecity since De- 
cember, when he came to attend the funeral 
of bis old friend, Theodore Weld He lives 
very quietly at Danvers, and is still writing 
an occasional poem,though it is probable that 
he will not attempt todo much more literary 
work, unless he shall receive an accession of 
strength with the coming season. Dr. 
Holmes is seen less in public this year than 
in previous ones, and he writes not so often 
as he had expected would be thecase. Dr. 
Holmes is not especially burdened by age, 
but having resigned his Professorship, he is 
more inclined for general mental rest than 
ever. The only really hard worker of our 
sages Over seventy years of age is James 
Freeman Clarke, who preaches every Sunday, 
is a frequent attendant on public and social 
occasions in every quarter, and he has just 
published another book, which has for its 
subject ‘‘ The Ideas of the Apostle Paul.” 
Mr. E. P. Whipple is not seventy years of age 
yet, but he ranks among our older littéra- 
teurs. He, too, lives quietly, and does much 
less work than was formerly his wont. He 
has completed a paper on Matthew Arnold, 
which is soon to appear. Mrs. Whipple 
gives receptions which have both a literary 
and social character, and gather many of our 
younger as well as older people of note in her 
parlor. 


A NOTABLE WOMAN. 

On April 2 there passed away from among 
us Mrs. Elsie Lansing Oakey Hall, a lady of 
great age and marked abilities, born in 1799, 
and who had known many of the foremost 
men and women of the century. She was 
ever an earnest worker in the field of good, 
and though sadly crippled by rheumatic 
gout for years, her great infirmity of body 
never impaired her usefulness in this world, 
or prevented her from the exercise of a wide 
Christian influence beyond her chair. She 
was familiar with the religious press of the 
country, and took an active interest in for- 
eign politics and home affairs up to the last 
few days of her life. Her home was with 
her son, Mr. Oakey Hall, and his family, and 
her summers were passed for nearly twenty 
years in a beautiful region of English quiet 
and of peace, on one of the Orange mountains, 
She was conscious up to two hours before 
her death, and passed away as if asleep. She 
was the daughter of Abraham Oakey, of Al- 
bany, third of the name, and Deputy Trea- 
surer of the State, who was descended in the 
fifth generation from Colonel John Oakey, 
one of the regicides of Charles the First, and 
her mother was a Huguenot who was ex- 
patriated for her religion. She married Mr. 
James Morgan [lall, who died shortly after 
this marriage in the South. Mrs. Hall estab- 
lished the first Sunday-school in Albany, and 
never ceased from that time her association 
with charitable and religious societies. In 
1858 she organized the Ladies’ Christian As- 
sociation, of which the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Fifteenth Street is 
an outgrowth, and she assisted to open the 
first lodging-house for homeless girls and 
women in New York. With these and simi- 
lar institutions she was connected until her 
death. She was a much beloved lady, and 
one of those whose place in the world it will 
be hard to fill. : 


GUSTAVE DORE’S LAST PICTURE. 

Gustave Doré’s last picture, ‘“‘ The Vale of 
Tears,” wae intended to be a rendering of the 
verse, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The background represents a shadowy valley, 
flanked by an enormous crag, at the entrance 
to which Christ stands clothed in white, bear- 


ing a cross, his hand raised as if in invitation 
to the great number of sorrowful figures 
who fill the fo und, representing almost 
every class of human sufferers—the aged, 
sick, maimed, halt, and blind—all looking 
toward Christ wittr the spirit that animates 
faces in the foreground of Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration. 


THE 
PusrisHer’s PBesk. 
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At this season of the year we 
bring before our subscribers a 
good deal thatis new and fresh 
in the way of advertisements— 
publi-:hers’ announcements of 
new books, spring offerings from 
the dry goods houses, and numer- 
ous other matters which are 
worthy of attention. If our sub- 
scribers see anything they want 
advertised in our columns they 
need not hesitate to send for it 
from fear that they will get swin- 
died. If the article received is 
not as represented inthe adver- 
tisement the subscriber will do us 


the fact,and we will see that jus- 
tice is done. The facilities for 
shopping by mail offered by the 
large dry goods houses are now 
almost reduced to a science, and 
our out-of-town subscribers can, 
by the use of the catalogue sent 
Sree by most of these houses, save 
much time and expense. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Our readers may not be personally ac- 
quainted with a certain lady who goes by the 
name of Mrs. Pott, but they should certainly 
know of the sad-irons which have made this 
name a household word. If you have never 
seen one of Mrs, Pott’s cold-handle sad-irons, 
you can satisfy your curiosity at any hard- 
ware store. They are to ironing-day what 
the clothes-wringer is to washing-day. 


The weekly edition ‘of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce,’’ of which an ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, pre- 
sents a most thoroughly trustworthy and dis- 
interested account of the business of the 
country which can be had. It covers all de- 
partments of trade, and its reports are fur- 
nished by persons who have no axes to grind 
and who work in the interest of the public, 
and not of stock companies or particular 
businesses. Persons at a distance from New 
York, or in the neighborhood who wish a 
thoroughly reliable survey of the markets 
eack week will find the weekly issue of the 
‘‘Journal of Commerce”’ the best medium 
of information. 


This is the best season in which to purify 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
best blood purifier. One hundred doses one 
dollar. 


GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to 
be a too trifling a matter to claim attention 
till it gets such a hold on the lungs as to im- 
peril the life of the consumptive patient— 
then and not until then do many think seri- 
ously of relief, when it often comes too late : 
what foolish negligence, we say, when a 25- 
cent bottle of Madame Forter s Cough Balsam 
will give ease. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Every afternoon at 2, evening at 8 o'clock. 
KING THEEBAU’S 
ROYAL WHITE ; 
SACRED ELEPHANT. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
atest Show on Earth, united with the 
GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 

Grand revival of the Roman Hippodrome with all 

circus, live dou- 
rformances, Eth- 
elephants 32 camels, 
dren, half price. Reserved seats, $1.00. 

A Great Moral and Highly Instructive Show. 


& CONARD CO'’S 
EVER-BLOOMING > 


THE DINGEE 
BEAUTIFUL 


bloom 

NARD REE 
Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
Sor fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 

. Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able to pay for advertising, or who wish lo aid 
others who are not able.} 


Wanted—By a well-educated, refined, middle- 
aged lady,a position as housekeeper, or com- 


N EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS! 


ee panion to an invalid. Is fond of children. 
ICH AND WELL CONSTRUCTED References given and required. Address ‘** Appli- 
FURN TURE. cant,"’ Post-Office, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
E LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT Books to Exchange.—I have fifty volumes of 
“Ac FROM. 2h popular text-books on various branches of 


a great favor by letting us know. 


:e.ence and literature, most of which are new 
editions, and new, clean copies; and I wish to 
exchange these for other books on science, his- 
tory, biography, and poetry. I will excnange 
lists and prices- by mail. Address Student,” 
P. O. Box 107, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. Co., Ohio. 


PUT NEAT BO 
UP IN XES 


 STANDA 
A Young Lady wants a position as nurse and 


PER 
companion to an invalid. Distance no objection 


. if expenses paid. References given and expected. 
An Efficient Remedy M. L. F., 2,233 N. College Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER's CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such itis recognized and 
rescribed by the medical profession, and 
pn many thousands of families, for the 
Et forty years, it has been regarded as an 
valuable household remedy. It fs a 
ee that only requires to be taken 
n very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a apg cure, 
and may, very possibly, save life. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 


Wanted—A capable and reliable woman to 
cook and assist with washing and ironing in a 
family of nine persons, ten miles out of the city. 
Address Mrs. W.W. N., Fordham, New York City. 


A Position wanted by a gentleman, a college 
graduate making teaching a profession, who 
can furnish highest reference as to successful 
experience, competency, etc. Is now at liberty, 
and can respond at once. Address Education, 
Christian Union office. 


Wanted—By a Yale graduate, experienced as 
school principal, preparing boys for college, 
West Point. School of Mines, and business, op- 
portunity to buy. hire, or start a boys’ school in 
and Pulmonary Consumption. an New York or Connecticut. Testimonials first- 
the cure of class. Address A. M., Christian Union offiee. 

should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 


Wanted—By two ladies (one an invalid) and 
child two years old, from June to October, a 
boarding place in a country farm house in the 
mountainous district of New York; where there 

shi : are no other boarders preferred. Address, stat- 
to and youth. Prompt particulars and terms, which mist he reason 
class is of the utmost importance. The able, “ Allen,” 19 Meadow Street, Pawtucket, 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, R. I. 


entail fatal consequences. Do not waste | : 
precious time in experimenting with Wanted—By a lady, asituation as nurse ; have 


medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the had some experience, but not a tra‘ned nurse, 
malady is constantly gaining a deeper and the charge would be only $10 a week ; or as 
hold, but take at once the speediest and companion or governess. Address K. 8., Box 
most certain to cure, 107, Walden, Orange County, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY Land Loans 2ftting investors & per cent. 

Dr: J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. t Guaranty capital fer to 


‘QU AINT and artistic combinations for decoration. 
plain color, mailed to your address. Designs and! 


| Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer « fuvor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


of House Interiors and Extertors in 


‘oloring for all decorative work. Write for par- 
PHELPS, 217 E. 14th St., New York 


BARNE S’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 


L Complete Outfits for Actual Busi- 


Machinery. 


== ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. reular 
wae Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 
= ers, etc., etc. Machines on trial if desired. De- 

— scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2268 Main Street, Rockford, fll. 


The Cooley Creamers. 


FIVE GOLD MEDAIS aad ELEVEN SILVER 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of — 
Process and Product. 


: AMONG THEM 
the GOLD MEDAL at the GOLD MEDAL at 
Palace of Industry, P of Industry. 
Paris, France, 1879. Paris, France, 1583. 


after weeks of competitive tests with the leading 
Milk Settling Apparatus of the WORLD. 


In Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies & Factories. 


They raise the most Cream and make the best Butter. ELEVATOR STYLE. 


The Davis Swing Churn, 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


- Because it makes the most butter from a given amount of cream. Because 
no other Churn works-s0 —- Because it makes the best grained butter. Be 
FLRERA BUTTER WORKER BUTTER PRINT: 
VEBMONT FARM MACH8HINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


« 


Gar Creat Church LICHT. am 


eM and the Best Light known for Churches. Stores, > ° 
size o circular and estimate. A ral discount 

the trade. earl 


t 
nad L P. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, N. ¥- 


Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS! 
: Can be taken at home. No case 
incurable when our questions 
J 
REV. T. P. CHI Trey, @hie. 
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April 17, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Queen Victoria is to be at Darmstadt 
on the 17th instant, where she is to hold 
aninterview with Emperor William on the 
91st. The interview is supposed to relate 
wholly to family affairs. 

—The famous Keely motor again failed 
to show its paces in Philadelphia last 
week, on the day which had been ap- 
pointed for it, and is once more a thing of 
postponement and of the future. 

—The Chicago Alumni of Princeton 
College gave Dr. McCosh an elaborate 
dinner in that city on April.10, at which 
important questions relating to the govern- 
ment of the college were freely discussed. 


—The Nova Scotia legislature has ex- 
tended the franchise in municipal elec- 
tions to widowed and unmarried women. 
A bill has also been passed giving the 
children of colored citizens of Halifax the 
same privileges that are enjoyed by the 
children of white citizens. 

—Travelers and scientists will be in- 
terested in the reported discovery in the 
Yellowstone Natural ,Park of a new 
geyser basin on the east side of the Yel- 
lowstone River, in a region that is almost 
inaccessible. The discoverers saw two 
geysers in action. The new basin is ten 
miles south of the petrified forest. 

—Theold Elisha Graves house at North- 
ampton was destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of April 10, causing a loss of $50. It 
was probably the oldest house in North- 
ampton. It was originally built as a block- 
house, ’and was over two hundred years 
old. The property has been in the Par- 
sons family for two hundred and twenty- 
three years. 

—An interesting exhibition was recently 
given in Washington at which a party of 
deaf mutes entertained by gymnastic ex- 
ercises an uudience of over five bundred 
patients from theinsane asylum. The in- 
cident is a unique one in the history of 
entertainments. Usually the condition is 
reversed, the actors being the crazy ones, 
and the audience dumb with astonishment 
at their performances. 

—Of late additional guards have been 
placed in the Parliament buildings 
at Oltawa, much to the mystification of 
the general public. It has now transpired 
that a few weeks ago a man from Chicago 
styling himself Dr. Cosse wrote to Sir 
John MacDonald informing him that a 
plot was on foot in the United States to 
blow up the Puariiament buildings with 
dynamite. The precaution of extra 
guards was therefore taken, and both the 
buildings and the prophetic doctor have 
been very carefully watched. 


—The Eden Musée, of which mention 
was recently made in these columns, has 
already become a popular resort, in spite 
of Mr. Bergh’s philanthropic efforts to 
suppress the Chamber of Horrors in the 
crypt. ‘* It’s a queer place,” said a gentle- 
man, recently. ‘‘I went the other day, 
and didn’t dare to give my ticket to the 
man at the door for fear he was a wax 
figure, and didn’t dare to keep it for fear 
he was a real man. Between the two I 
had rather a mixed time of it.” 

—President Eliot, of Harvard Univer. 
tity, recently delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing opinions regarding base ball. Said 
he: “‘I think it a wretched game ; but, as 
an object of ambition for the youth to go 
0 college, really it is alittle weak. There 
are only nine men who can play the game, 
and there are nine hundred and fifty men 
in the college ; and out of the nine there 
are only two desirable positions, I under- 
stand—that of pitcher and catcher ; so that 
there is but little chance for the youth to 
gratify his ambition. I call it one of the 
Worst games, although I know it is called 
the American National game.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS AN APPETIZER. 


MONACO AND ITS GAMBLERS. 


The Casino of Monte Carlo is now the most 
important part of the principality of Mo- 
naco; instead of being subordinate to the 
palace, the latter has become but an append- 
age tothe modern splendor across the bay. 
Monte Carlo occupies a site as beautiful as 
any in the world. In front the blue sea laves 
its lovely garden ; on the east the soft coast 
line of Italy stretches away in the distance ; 
on the west bank is the bold, curving rock of 
Monaco, with its castle and port, and the 
great cliff of the Dog’s Head. Behind rises 
the near mountain high above; and on its 
top, outlined against the sky, stands the old 
tower of Turbia in its lonely, ruined majesty 
looking toward Rome. 

From a spaciour, richly decorated entrance 
hall, the gambling rooms open by noiscless 
swinging doors. Entering, we saw the tables 
surrounded by a close circle of seated play- 
ers, with a second circle standing behind, 
playing over their shoulders, and sometimes 
even a third behind these. Although so 
many persons were present, it was very still, 
the only sounds being the chink, chink of the 
gold and silver coin, and the dull mechanical 
voices of the officials announcing the win- 
ning numbers. There were tables for both 
roulette and trente et quarante, the playing 
beginning each day at eleven in the morning 
and continuing without intermission until 
eleven at night. Everywhere was lavished 
the luxury of flowers, paintings, marbles, 
and the costliest decoration of all kinds; 
beyond, in a superb hall, the finest orchestra 
on the Continent was playing the divine 
music of Beethoven; outside, one of the 
lovliest gardens in the world offered itself to 
those who wished to stroll awhile. And all 
of this was given freely and without re- 
striction and without price, upon a site and 
under a sky as beautiful as earth can pro- 
duce. But one sober look at the faces of 
the steady players around those tables be- 
trayed, under all this luxury and beaty, the 
real horror of the place, for men and women, 
young and old alike, had the gambler’s strange 
fever in the expression of the eye, all the 
more intense because, in almost every case, 
so governed, so stonily repressed, so deadly 
cold! After a half hour of observation, we 
left the rooms, and I was glad to breathe the 
outside air once more. The place had so 
struck to my heart, with its intensity, its 
richness, its stillness, and its terror, that ] 
had not been able even to smile at the Pro- 
fessor’s demeanor: he had signified his dis- 
approbation (while looking at everything 
quite closely, however) by buttoning his coat 
up to the chin and keeping his hat on. [ al- 
most expected to see him open his umbrella. 
‘““To me they seemed all mad,’’ said, 
with a shudder, looking up at the calm 
mountains with a sense of relief. 

‘‘Tt is a species of madness,”’ said Verney. 
Miss Elaine was with him; she had taken his 
arm while in the gambling room; she said 
she felt ‘‘so timid.’”’ Margaret and Lloyd 
meanwhile had only looked on for a moment 
or two, and bad then disappeared ; we learned 
afterward that they had gone to the concert 
room, where music beautiful enough for para- 
dise was filling the perfumed air. 

‘‘ For those who care nothing for gambling 
that music is one of the baits,’’ said Lloyd. 
‘‘ When you really love music, it is very hard 
to keep away from it; and here, where there 
is no other music tv compete with it, it is 
offered to you in its divinest perfection, at an 
agreeable distance from Nice and Mentone 
along one of the most beautiful driveways in 
the world, with a Parisian hotel at its best 
to give you, beside, what other refreshments 
you need. Hundreds of persons come here 
sincerely ‘only to hear the music ;’ but few 
go away without ‘one look’ at the gambling 
tables; and it is upon that ‘one look’ that 
the proprietors of the Casino, knowing hu- 
man nature, quietly and — rely.”’— 
{[Harper’s Magazine. 


AGREEABLENESS OF MANNERS. 


The true art of being agreeable is to appear 
well pleased with all the company, and rather 
to seem well entertained with them than to 
bring entertainment to them. A man thus 
disposed, perhaps, may not have much learn. 
ing nor any wit; but if he has common sense 
and something friendly in his behavior, it 
conciliates men’s minds more than the bright- 
est parts without this disposition. It is true, 
indeed, that we should not dissemble and 
flatter in company ; but a man may be very 
agreeable, strictly consistent with truth and 


Dr. Morris Gisss, Howard City, Mich., 
tays: ‘Iam greatly pleased with it as a 


a ; itis an agreeable and a good appe- 


sincerity, by a prudent silence where he can- 
not concur, and a pleasing assent where be 
can. Now and then you meet with a person 
so exactly formed to please that he will een: 


upon every one that, hears or beholds him. 
This disposition is not merely the gift of na- 
ture, but frequently the effect of much 
knowledge of the world and a command over 
passions.—| Addison. 


A recent advertisement reads as follows: 
‘‘If the gentleman who keeps the shoe store 
with a red head will return the umbrella of a 
young lady with whalebone ribs and an iron 
handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop he 
will hear of something to his advantage, as 
the same is the deceased mother now no 
more, with the name engraved on it.”’ 


CATARRH. 
A cle anin Newbern, Ala., who had suf- 
et with Nasal Catarrh for nearly twenty 


ears, after using Compound Oxygen for four 
reports himself cured. He says: 

** My catarrh, which wae in the form of an ulcer 
in my head, and on which dark green scabs con- 
stantly formed, and which had existed for eighteen 
or twenty years, ia gone. No scabs form, and the 
disagreeable sensation has passed away. Vy 
vocal organs are much strengthened. I preach nou 
three timea a week, and feel srenger and better in 
every way.”’ 

Another clergyman, citing in Massachusetts, 
has used the Treatment for Catarrh, and gives 
the following statement of benefits received : 

have now used your Oxygen Treatment 
three months, and will state results. After ] 
had used it six weeks my Catarrh was much bet- 
ter. The gathering of mucus abated consider- 
ably. so much sv that ‘hawking’ and spitting 
rarely occurred. I lost largely the sense of 
the presence of mucus in the nasal cavities. 
With the decrease of the mucus my voice im- 
proved and my enunciation became more easy 
and distinct. J can now preach an hour without 
throat irritation, and enunciate distinctly and with 
euse,”* 

Mr. W. S. Sweet, of Taunton, Mass., publisher 
of the Fumily Journal, gives the following testi 
mony to the value of Compound Oxygen in (a- 
tar rh and Bronchitis ; 

** | would like to say afew words in favor of 
Compound Oxygen. Having given it a trial for 
Catarrh and Bronchial troubles, I was surprised 
with its wonderful curative pr operties. It has done 
more for me than any of the 80 called Caturrh and 
throat remedies I have ever used, and I can 
say 1 am now almost entirely free from either of 
the abov e affections.”’ 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
wide range of chronie diseases, will be sent Sree. 
Address, “es STARKEY & PaLen, 1109 and 1111 

Girard St., Phi la. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsapuarilla ts a medicine that 
during neurly 40 vears, in wll 
parts of the world, has proved its efti- 


cacy as the be “st blood ulterative known 
to nydical science. 


SARSAPARILLA (extracted trum 


nuine Honduras Sarsuparilla) is its 
se, und its puwers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Ycilow Dock and Stil- 
lingis, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
is your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the dizestive and assimilatory fune- 
tions? is it tainted by Secrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so ood for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmi-xsion of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 
Vital organs, 
RELI ABLE Witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplishe by AYER’s 
ea than by any other 
remedy 
BLOOD ythat is corrupted through dis- 
ease is made pure, und blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is miude strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFY! NG up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market. under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


OPIUM: 


any one ean cure himse!f quie 


~ 

5 «) 


A GOOD 


Wholesome, 
Nutritivus. 


mi The most div 
and the mt 
popular Mayou 
alse for all kin 
SALADS, RA 
fOMATOES, 
BAGE, COL 
| MEATS, FISH 
, jever sold. 


SILKS FOR Pat CHWORK 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 


THE BRA er & ARMSTRONG CoO 
469 Broadway, N 


WASTE EMBROI DE RY SI LK 


Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fane 
Work. One ounce package for # cents in postal note x 


, or 238 Market st., Philadelphia, 


in packages of 2 for 25ets.; 235 for 50e 


Embroidery Silk ome cent a Skein. = Aiidres- 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 0c. and $1.00 packages. Elegant Varieties. Our 
Bw cent package of best Embroidery Silk, assorted 


WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 


l6 4-in. worth to 

yard, only $1. Samples 25c 

’ackage of Embroide 

ney will be refunded if not satis- 

Manufactory, Clin 
e, C 


tonv il 


P4ATShwo K.—100 PIECES PLUSH, SAT- 

in, silk, pearly half enough fora quilt suit. 

Send $1; ; 5c. for postage. SLADE, 157 West 13th 
ree 


AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED 


Flowers, Corners, 


handkerchiefs, 
and directions for wo q 


for 60 cents, post-paid. 
Book o 


Crocheting, ce M 


Have you Nasal Catarrh? 


Use Dr. H. James’s three preparations of 
East InpiaA Hemp; they will prevent the 
Catarrh entering the Bronchial tubes or 
lungs, thereby warding off Consumption, 
and keep the disease located until positively 
cured. Put yourself fully under the influence 
of these remedies, and as sure as the sun 
shines upon you a complete cure will be 
made of that loathsome disease. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. H. James’s CanNaBIS 
Inpica, and if they fail you, send tous direct. 
$2.50 per bottle, or three bottles $6.50. Pills 
and Ointment, $1.25 each. 

Address CRADDOCK & CO., 


1082 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send six for postage, and 
receive costly box of 


N. B.—Circulars free. 
goods will help Pright 
nt 


8 either Fan to more mone 
is. 


APRIZE. 


Fortunes await workers sure 
At once address TrRuE & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


=MORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. H. KANE, of the D. Quincey 
qulekiy new ow offers whereby 
. Por testime 


medical 


M. KAKK, A. M., 160 Fulten Hew 


Elegant Brocades, sized blocks. 
ts. Embroid- 
ered and hand-painted bioc ks from 25 ets. to $1.00 
each. Stamped for embroidering 75 ets. per uozen. 


W.I.CAPEN & oO. 


colors, free with every $1. order. YALE SILK * 


Do yonr own 

Lad ies Stamping for 
EMBROIDERY, with our STAMP- 
ING PATTERNS for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&e. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can be 
used a hundred timesover. Ten 
full sized working Patterns of 
rders, Scol- 
Braid Strips, outline fig- 
, also your own initial 


bands, &c., with Powder, Pad 


f 100 Designs ror Em- . 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25 cts. 
Our Book, anuni of 
Needlework, is a complet 
instructor in Kensington, Ara 
sene and all other branches o1 
Embroidery, Knitting Tattin 


aking 
5 cts.; Four for $1 All the 
427 relay st., N.Y. 
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MONARCH HORSE HOE 
¢, 
| Ze | 
wn immense saving of labor and money. q : 
| ” Fusrantee a boy can cultivate and hoe me 
and hill potatoes, corn, etc., 15 times as = 
WANTED. Mention this paper. Address 
Monarch Mfg. Co., 206 State St. Chicago,IL abl 
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